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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 
FROM BRIGHTON 


W. G. STONE 
Director of Education, Brighton 


THE University College of Sussex is a field empty of folk. In ten years 
perhaps there will be a thousand undergraduates and a hundred and 
more dons, apart from a goodly company of secretaries, technicians 
and domestic staff. In five years (or four) the first undergraduates may 
be admitted to begin reading degree courses not yet devised. This 
means concentrated advance planning with a vengeance. Needs must 
be anticipated and means to meet them pre-determined; the general 
range and scope of studies—at least for the first years—must be 
mapped, a physical lay-out must be approved and libraries, labora- 
tories, lecture rooms and common rooms planned and in part built 
before even the head of departments are appointed or the nucleus of 
a college is in being. Can a university which is to be a genuine society 
be formed in this way, an Adam, fully-fashioned, before the breath of 
life is breathed into its nostrils? Ideally, perhaps, a body of scholars 
of different disciplines but with a sense of common purpose would 
forgather. Students would seek them out, courses of study would 
be formulated; the battles of specialist versus general studies and of 
the validity of vocationalism as an end would be fought and in part 
resolved. Gradually, over a period, buildings would rise to meet the 
requirements of the community and a form of government be adopted 
to safeguard its interests. In 1958 the national need for more student 
places in a short time calls for cart before horse. One can only 
hope that planners can be found with imagination and prescience 
who will see that there is the greatest flexibility for future develop- 
ment. There are limits to pre-fabrication or a Tennysonian nightmare 
might result: 

O to hear the Doctors! 

O to watch the tender plants imbibing! 

Once or twice I thought to scream. 
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The planners will be concerned with general patterns. All-important 
weave and texture must await the coming of the dons. 

Fortunately there are those with knowledge, wisdom and experi- 
ence who are willing to help. The local sponsors have welcomed a 
suggestion of the Grants Committee that an academic planning com- 
mittee should be formed to advise on pressing problems, how the 
college can best fit into the national pattern, where runs the path to 
fruitful valleys, and on ways and means. It would be foolish to antici- 
pate their recommendations lest, as to the verdant Elihu there comes 
from the whirlwind the awful rebuke ‘Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge?’. But in addition to the 
national need and the high politics of the matter there is a local back- 
ground and a local opinion, or rather opinions, to which the advisory 
committee will presumably have regard. So it might be useful to recall 
the history of the project. ! 

A University College of Sussex was proposed in 1911 when recom- 
mendations of a group of Brighton educationalists received the back- 
ing of social and religious leaders in the county. There was a genuine 
desire to bring a university to the doors of able young people of Sussex 
who lacked opportunity. A few only found their way to Oxford or 
Cambridge or even to London: the provincial colleges were far away. 
It was hoped that the university would make an impact on the popula- 
tion at large, inspire and refresh local schoolmasters and stimulate 
a general interest in higher studies. Beyond this the proposers were 
concerned with the needs of industry. There was informed talk of a 
falling behind in industrial techniques, notably in engineering and 
chemistry. “The leaders of industry’ said the Mayor ‘must be highly 
educated men. That point is not properly recognized in England as 
it is in Germany and in America.’ He recalled the ancient prayer of 
his own university, that she might be enabled to send forth a suffi- 
ciency of men fitted to serve God in church and state. ‘Our aspira- 
tions are not wholly dissimilar. Our prayer is that the Sussex college 
will send forth a sufficiency of men to serve the country in the indus- 
trial struggle of the nations, which is every day becoming more in- 
tense.’ An executive committee produced a detailed report on organ- 
ization, student numbers, government and cost. Initially there were to 
be departments of arts, natural science, engineering and education: 
later law, medicine, commerce and agriculture might be added, the 
last to include forestry and ‘colonial science’. Although much en- 
thusiasm and energy were displayed the war called a halt. Attempts to 
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advance in the twenties were unavailing. There remains a foundation 
entitled ‘A Fund collected in connection with a suggested University 
College for Sussex’ with an endowment of low interest bearing stock 
having a nominal value of some £5,000 and a small library acquired 
from dividends. 

The end of the second war saw another attempt. Since 1911 
Brighton Technical College had grown in stature and status. The 
college undertook a wide range of training to meet the increasing 
industrial and commercial needs of the area and beyond, while pre- 
paring students for London degrees in engineering, science and 
pharmacy as well as in English, history, French, economics and 
commerce. For the most part two or three students graduated in each 
subject each year, although numbers in engineering were larger. 
Playing a double rdéle taxed staff, organization and accommodation. 
Situated as the college was at the centre of a large population in a not 
highly industrialized area conditions appeared more favourable to 
its growth as a university with departments of arts, science, pharmacy 
and engineering. But an approach to the Grants Committee in 1947 
gave little encouragement; the economic use of a limited number of 
teachers suggested the extension of existing universities rather than 
the creation of new ones. 

The task of balancing undergraduate studies and a large number of 
advanced technical studies became harder and the scales now tipped 
in favour of the latter. The peak number of seventy-five degrees in 
1951 were gained by a swollen body of students following demobi- 
lization. Enrolments fell as university places were easier to get. Lon- 
don stiffened and complicated her degree requirements. Meanwhile 
the pressure of industrial demand increased. To foster tiny pockets 
of degree students became manifestly more uneconomic and a hin- 
drance to the development of courses in close association with indus- 
try. And could the humanities and social science and even perhaps 
the pure sciences flourish in an institution heavily weighted with 
technology and more and more geared to industrial practice? It was 
time for surgery. The torso of applied science is in process of becom- 
ing in fact if not yet in name a college of advanced technology. The 
limbs were put in the frigidaire, awaiting incorporation in a uni- 
versity college. 

Perhaps there was too much haste. But how many foresaw four 
years ago, even three, a national demand for many more university 
places at short notice, so that local technical studies might be inte- 
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grated into a local university? Perhaps too much attention was given 
to Newman and too little to Cherwell. Yet many thought that techni- 
cal colleges, even colleges of technology, and universities were differ- 
ent in kind. (Government spokesmen said so and the Ministry of 
Education: the Grants Committee had drawn a distinction.) Perhaps 
they shouldn’t be, in time they may cease to be and the college of tech- 
nology will become part of the university. Certainly the two must 
forge strong links. Yet there may be advantages in separate founda- 
tions. Is it obscurantist to suggest that while technological studies 
may be grafted upon a strong corpus of studies in the humanities and 
natural sciences, the latter studies will not take, let alone thrive, as 
accretions to a dominant technology? A new spirit is awake in the 
technical world and emphasis on instruction and the full timetable 
will no doubt pass: these after all are not unknown in universities. 
But concentration on current practice in a limited field and on the 
strictly vocational seems implicit in technical college work. It should 
not surely mark all university studies. Rome may have been charmed 
by captive Greece, but industry and its handmaid applied science 
have yet to become acutely susceptible to the arts which appear, in 
the late Lord Cherwell’s words, ‘a background [which] however agree- 
able and interesting does not really help us in ordering our daily 
lives’. 

And so, to ensure that a proper place in the county is accorded to 
the liberal tradition, the old world is being called in to redress the 
balance of the new. Not ‘port and sleep’, not a dead or irrelevant 
world, but one concerned with the study of man and of man in 
society, and with the formation of generalized ideas, of independent 
judgment, of values and attitudes. ‘A university cannot be said to 
have risen to the heights of its obligations until it has so designed its 
teaching as to ensure for all its students who use their opportunities 
to become, in words spoken by J. S. Mill more than eighty years ago, 
‘capable and cultivated human beings”.’ So the Grants Committee: 
and so many of us believe, even though ‘capable’ and ‘cultivated’ are 
perhaps question-begging words. 

The range of studies? The Advisory Committee have yet to meet, 
but presumably there will be the bread and butter departments in 
arts, science and the social sciences with education: and a little adven- 
turing. Some of us hope to see a school of politics.and administration 
linked with history, philosophy, economics and psychology. Perhaps 
strong modern language departments can be associated with a 
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school of European studies. The concept of a united Europe is devel- 
oping fast: political and economic thinking must be reinforced by 
cultural studies. Brighton is well placed to serve as a bridgehead. 
Economy may not allow of departments of visual art, music and of 
drama (as at Bristol but associated too with English, even exploring 
further the ‘spoken word’ and rhetoric). They offer much. The divorce 
of science and the humanities is deplored. Perhaps methods and 
techniques have become too assimilated, so as to increase the great 
rift between schoolman and artist. Does intellect function best when 
screened from sensibility in say literature? Do not many scholars 
salute old masters but feel uneasy faced with a contemporary creator? 

A new university is coming into being when the university world 
appears acutely self-conscious, anxious to play a full part in the 
demanding present, yet determined to defend its traditional inde- 
pendence and to maintain truth above expediency. The dangers of 
specialism are widely recognized at a time when specialism inevitably 
increases: new approaches and new combinations of studies are can- 
vassed. No doubt the planning committee will examine these matters. 
Yet what will tell most will be the quality of the teachers and their 
ability to build an intellectual society in which young men and 
women become fellow adventurers, imbued with the spirit of free 
enquiry yet conscious of their responsibilities and alert to implica- 
tions. If the teachers are to come they must be assured of as much 
freedom as possible not only in matters strictly academic but in the 
ordering of the affairs of the society as a whole. 








THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO SCIENCE 
Il.—THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLE 


FRANK GREENAWAY 


IN a previous article I pointed to the lack of understanding of science 
which drives fissures into our intellectual society. 

Some observers think there is no longer a problem: that the tochni- 
cal scientist, his employer, and his patrons have learned to live to- 
gether. For the business of getting and spending this may be true. I 
am not concerned with getting and spending, but with thinking, and 
here there is no rapprochement in sight. Science is not accepted as the 
natural possession of the educated man, as are the literature, music, 
philosophy, art, religion and political institutions which he thinks of 
as an inheritance. 

It is a curious thing that while most educated people are well aware 
of a sense of tradition in the things they respect as the basis of their 
culture, they have very little idea of any tradition in science. Yet 
‘modern’ science is older than most of the vernacular literary forms 
which they accept. Copernicus, Agricola, Vesalius had published 
their work before Shakespeare was born. Galileo and Harvey had 
done their principal work before King James’ Bible was completed. 
Most of the music of our concert halls is younger than modern 
chemistry; few plays (apart from those of Shakespeare) are ever per- 
formed which are older than the discovery of the electron. In spite of 
this, few people are aware of the tradition of science in the way they 
are aware of the tradition of literature. They are not partakers of 
science. There is no sense of inheritance. 

Nor, for that matter, is there very much amongst the general run of 
scientists themselves. This is a remarkable thing. The exponents of 
the intellectual activity with the longest unbroken line of succession 
in Western culture have lost their hold on their past. I believe the 
reason for this is that while the other traditions have been maintained 
by principles of criticism which they hold in common, science has 
gained one kind of criticism at the expense of another, which ought 
to be revived. This lost criticism of science was described by Herbert 
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Dingle in his inaugural address as Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Science at University College, London in 1947. He 
took as his title “The Missing Factor in Science’. In order to see the 
full force of what Dingle said we might compare his inaugural with 
another delivered 50 years previously. 

Lord Acton, coming to Cambridge to be Professor of Modern 
History late in life, was able to offer in his inaugural address in 1895 
an estimate of history as a thing written about fallible men by 
fallible men. Only by the constant and pervasive exercise of a critical 
faculty can any truth or value be got. The lecture is full of wise words 
which have been much honoured in misquotation, and is supported 
in publication by a set of notes almost as long as itself. Among the 
hundred-odd authors quoted in the notes only one or two are scien- 
tists. Yet Acton had an active appreciation of the significance of 
science. He advises his listener to observe the use of common sense 
by the ablest men in every variety of intellectual employment: 


Bentham acknowledged that he learned less from his own profession 
than from writers like Linnaeus and Cullen, and Brougham advised the 
student of Law to begin with Dante. Liebig described his Organic 
Chemistry as an application of ideas found in Mill’s Logic, and a dis- 
tinguished physician, not to be named lest he should overhear me, read 
three books to enlarge his medical mind; and they were Gibbon, Grote, 
and Mill. He goes on to say ‘An educated man cannot become so on one 
study alone, but must be brought under the influence of natural civil, 
and moral modes of thought’. 


We must remember that Acton was speaking in a Cambridge 
which had known Maxwell and Rayleigh; that J. J. Thomson was at 
the Cavendish laboratory and was within a year to discover the 
electron. In Germany, R6ntgen was on the point of announcing his 
discovery of X-rays. In France, Becquerel was on the point of dis- 
covering radioactivity. We must also remember how tiny was the 
active scientific research community as a whole (Cardwell estimates 
not more than 300 science students doing systematic post-graduate 
research in England and Wales in 1914, with only about 25 at the 
Cavendish). 

Acton could still look on the scientist as the rare scholar; so he 
could with ease but without condescension go on to say: ‘I quote my 
colleague’s golden words in order to reciprocate them. If men of 
science owe anything to us, we may learn much from them that is 
essential. For they can show how to test proof, how to secure fullness 
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and soundness in induction, how to restrain and to employ with 
safety hypothesis and analogy. It is they who hold the secret of the 
mysterious property of the mind by which error ministers to the truth, 
and truth slowly but irrevocably prevails.’ It is barely credible now 
that science should be spoken of with such admiring respect as a 
wholesome discipline of the mind. Can we imagine anyone saying 
now, as Acton did, ‘And they often give us invaluable counsel when 
they attend to their own subjects and address their own people’? 
Since Acton’s day scientific thought has been enslaved by a wild 
demand for an open diplomacy in scientific communication stimu- 
lated by the incapacity of society to wield the mastery of nature which 
is not of itself science, but which the knowledge of nature derived 
from science has put in its hand. Science is no longer left to play 
Miranda but must play Ariel and Caliban as well. 

The development of science in the twentieth century parallels in 
some way the development of history in the nineteenth century. 
Although there has been no movement in science comparable with 
the opening of the diplomatic archives, there has been a growing 
output of material from a proliferating body of investigators. The 
student of science must feel that he can no longer sip at a spring; he 
must navigate an ocean. The investigator is taught to fear that he 
may miss some vital information, or wastefully repeat some study; 
so the problem of the archives has its parallel. The World List of 
Scientific Publications contains thirty to forty thousand titles. Evi- 
dently the twentieth century scientist has been prolific in his labours. 
Acton has little use for this in historical study. ‘For our purpose, the 
main thing is to learn not the art of accumulating material, but the 
sublimer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from falsehood and 
certainty from doubt. It is by solidity of criticism more than by 
plenitude of erudition, that the study of history strengthens, and 
straightens, and extends the mind.’ 

Plenitude of erudition has become the curse of science. Heaven 
forbid that we should cry halt to the study of nature by experiment. 
To lean on authority is to be led back to barbarism. What we must 
try to overcome is the confusion of the first- and second-rate, which 
we can do only by solidity of criticism. 

_ When Dingle came to University College he had already formu- 
lated philosophical principles which have received less attention than 
they deserve. His point of view is expressed in-the title of his book 
Through Science to Philosophy (1937). The relation between the 
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thinking subject and the objects of thought and experience is that 
of an observer occupying a stationary ‘present’ to which comes an 
empty future and from which flows away a past populated with 
events. 

While such a point of view does not necessarily conceive of a 
narrative historical past, it is obviously conducive to a respect for 
historical enquiry. Moreover Dingle has always shown a sensitive 
appreciation of literary values which he has not been content to let 
lie separate from his scientific and philosophical activity. It is all of a 
piece, therefore, that he sees and regrets a decline of self-conscious- 
ness in scientific activity, and proposes a remedy which, to my mind, 
has implications beyond the limits of science itself. 

Dingle rejects two views of science which he believes have misled 
us. The first is that science deals only with measurement. If you 
accept this you can easily be convinced that anything which is not 
amenable to measurement is no more amenable to reason and you 
deliver yourself in bondage to the passion and demagogy which dis- 
guise themselves as feeling and advocacy. But, as Dingle points out, 
the profoundest scientific generalization of the nineteenth century, 
the doctrine of evolution, was reached by no metrical means, but by 
something more truly characteristic of science than mere measure- 
ment: the testing of proof, fullness and soundness in induction, 
restraint and caution in the employment of hypothesis and analogy. 
Dingle did not use this formula of Acton’s but it would have served 
him. 

The second view of science to be rejected is that it is concerned 
only with mastery over nature. Perhaps the most direct and unques- 
tionable way to see if science conforms to this view 

is to look at the universal criterion by which papers submitted for 

publication to recognized scientific societies and journals are tested, 

for the essence of authentic science is contained in the publications of 
such agencies. And if we ask whether mastery over Nature forms any 
part of that criterion we must immediately answer that it does not. The 
paper must add to our knowledge of what happens in given circum- 
stances whose importance is judged on grounds quite other than 
mastery over Nature—it might, for instance, record the rate at which 

a nebula is receding from us—or it must show by sound reasoning how 

one phenomenon can be related to another, no matter whether either 

phenomenon has anything at all to do with mastery over nature. If the 
substance of the paper is a faithful record of novel observations, is 
relevant to its field of study, is sound in reasoning and adds nothing 
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whatever to our mastery over nature, it is accepted. If it is not a faith- 

ful record, or is known to be unsound in reasoning, and indicates how 

nature can be bound in chains, it is rejected. 

In spite of this, the common view of science which now prevails is 
compounded of these two errors. I am not concerned here with the 
political and social-economic consequences of this unfortunate mis- 
understanding—only with its intellectual consequences. The scien- 
tist’s lack of hold on his past has led to what Dingle calls an ‘unself- 
conscious automatism’. Out of this comes the incessant flow of papers 
and reports, and the mad treadmill race to keep up with the latest 
thing. Most scientists have lapsed into carrying on scientific activity 
without caring what it means, so that those who would like to under- 
stand look in vain for a point of entry. 

But, it may be asked, how is it possible for science to survive if it 
does not look at itself? Every other viable intellectual activity does 
in some way manage to examine its own tenets and, indeed, can 
survive only if it does so. Dingle argues that literature (and we could 
extend his argument to any of the arts) in its essence has no intrinsic 
standards. Poetry existed before poetics. Distinction between the 
work of genius, of mediocrity or of lunacy is made possible only by 
the setting up of principles of judgment and criteria of value. This 
does not stop poets writing bad poems but it can help the good poem 
to survive and the bad to fade, and so accelerate the development of 
the new poet while helping the reader to fuller enjoyment of the old. 

Scientific utterances, on the other hand, do have intrinsic 
standards. They are subject to the tests of experience or rationality. 
These tests are universally accepted, and a statement purporting to 
be scientific which does not meet them is rejected. Perhaps the rejec- 
tion is not immediate but it is astonishingly rapid. Science eliminates 
its own errers with a self-consistency which makes it unique amongst 
the variety of human endeavour. Unhappily its success is its own 
enemy. As its concepts go deeper, the tests of experience and ration- 
ality are less easily applied, valid though they still remain. They are 
applied more narrowly, by contracting circles of specialists. Their 
integrity and self-consistency are no longer as brightly visible as they 
were to Acton. 

Dingle offers a way out of the danger of suffocating obscurity. 
There has, he says, been lacking in science, throughout its history, a 
critical school working within the scientific movement itself and 
performing the function which criticism has performed for litera- 
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ture from the earliest times. In literature, the critic at the helm has 
not provided motive power nor decided the course but has prevented 
the vessel from drifting aimlessly. The effect has been cumulative and 
connective. 

I think that in saying that there has never been a school of criti- 
cism in science, Dingle overstates and weakens his case. We should 
distinguish two levels of criticism: call them intrinsic and extrinsic, 
or automatic and conscious. They correspond to two levels of histori- 
cal analysis. The intrinsic critique is that which helps the scientist 
decide ‘What experiment shall I do tomorrow?’ It takes the records 
of past work in a particular field, applies the criteria of consistency 
and rationality and experimental verification, and enables the 
scientist to select amongst possible alternative experimental acts he 
may himself undertake. The extrinsic critique does not necessarily 
lead to experiment, since it asks “Why do these particular experi- 
ments?’ This is a historical question in the sense of those philoso- 
phers of history who believe it is possible to disclose in past events 
the motives of human action. 

At the time when science became self-conscious in the seventeenth 
century, a great deal of valuable writing was as much critical as 
experimental. The dialogues of Galileo, the rambling discourses of 
Boyle, above all the systematizing of Bacon, were critical exercises. 
They were concerned as much with method as with data, as much 
with principle as with product, as much with men as objects. They 
were as much concerned with ‘Why experiment?’ as with ‘What 
experiment to do?’ Even Newton’s Principia is to a great extent a 
work of criticism in which the author must survey and dispose of the 
theories of others before he can justify his system. of the world. 

In the eighteenth century this partnership of criticism and creation 
was to a great extent lost, as the communication of scientific work 
became more stereotyped and intrinsic criticism more formal. One of 
the supreme achievements of eighteenth century physical science, 
that of Lavoisier, was however a work of criticism and synthesis. The 
power of Lavoisier’s thought was exercised not only in his compre- 
hension of the ideas of the remote past and their relation to the 
experimental work of the immediate past, but also in his exposition 
of his critical synthesis. Nevertheless, he is exceptional. The critical 
outlook of the seventeenth century was lost and could, in fact, not be 
revived in its original form. Science and the times have changed. 
Whether we declare the poverty of historicism or no, we have to 
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recognize that the historical thinking which developed in the nine- 
teenth century was as influential, intellectually, as the scientific 
thought informing the eighteenth century. It is a curious paradox that 
while history was being exalted as a science, science was abandoning 
its historical judgments. It is because of the constant presence of 
historical modes of thought that our unhistorical science appears 
incompatible with the intellectual temperament of the unscientific 
educated man. 

Tradition is a pointer to the opening of communication. The ver- 
nacular arts and the objective study of the classics have no longer 
tradition than ‘natural philosophy’. If we could demonstrate con- 
tinuously the continuity of science, as we continuously demonstrate 
the continuity of literature, we might resolve the discord in our 
mental life. But the intrinsic criticism of science, with its automatic 
elimination of interest in past errors, works against the presentation 
of any retrospective account of science, let alone any interest in the 
scientific activity of the past as human experience in itself. Some 
political historians know this danger well in their own domain and 
will point out how the ‘literary’ political histories of the early nine- 
teenth century were discredited in the face of the ‘scientific’ histories. 
A new balance is sought in which good historical writing of the past 
is to be preserved as well as the total body of historical information. 

Science would decay if its intrinsic standards were abandoned. All 
the same, the criticism of science by standards other than those 
necessary for its self-perpetuation also seems necessary if the scientist 
is not himself to lose sight of those principles which Acton admired. 

The task to be defined, then, is the creation of a critical apparatus 
for science. It is not a task to be carried out only within the scientific 
world. I can argue my case in two ways. I could attempt to describe 
a society in which the criticism of science played a constructive part 
and then particularize the form that criticism might take. I prefer to 
move from the known to the unknown, and suggest first what scien- 
tific criticism we can undertake now. After that I can move on to 
consider the features of a society in which science was as much the 
possession of the cultivated man as literature, art or music. 

Imagine a literature without criticism, a great anthology of, say, 
poetry, with no names, so that we did not know which sonnet was 
by Shakespeare and which by Wordsworth. What would we ask for 
so as to begin to erect standards of criticism? We should ask, as a 
minimum, for the most elementary historical information: author’s 
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name and dates; date of composition of poem where ascertainable. 
This seems a ridiculous situation to propose, so far as poetry is con- 
cerned, but that is very much how science is in fact presented to 
student and layman alike. Speak the word ‘poetry’ and the mind 
reacts at once with an impression of centuries of sound- and image- 
making, of hundreds of named individuals, each in his own present 
time making his present poem. Speak the word ‘science’ and most 
minds will react with only a diffuse impersonal impression of 
generalized knowledge, without roots or personal associations. 

Yet each element in the general body of science has been put there 
by a person who did something and wrote it down for it to be read 
by others; they read it and acted differently for having read it. We 
can never lose sight of the poet, but we have lost sight of the scientist. 
We shall find him again, I believe, if we look at him as a historical 
figure. We must, as a minimum, take this anonymous anthology of 
science and edit it, as it were, on historical principles, and then build 
our critical system on that. 

What exists already? The historical literature is not large. Sarton 
lists, in his bibliographical study Horus (1952), little more than forty 
general histories of science. The largest general history available in 
any language is still that of Friedrich Dannemann (1859-1936) dating 
from 1910-1913 and this cannot compare with histories of other sub- 
jects in scope or depth. Hardly one of the other books can be con- 
sidered as an essential reference work. We are seeing the new History 
of Technology under the editorship of Dr. Charles Singer coming 
from the Oxford University Press, and no doubt this product of many 
hands will be a valuable stepping stone to some more integrated 
work, but it stands alone. 

There is a considerable periodical literature of history of science. 
The Science Museum bibliography lists more than 70 titles. Sarton 
lists a great many specialist histories of the physical, biological and 
medical sciences, history of science societies, museums of the history 
of science, international science congresses which have historical 
sections. On the face of it, the work going on in the history of science 
is considerable and widespread. This is illusory. So little do we care 
for the understanding of science that there is only one chair of the 
history of science in all the universities of this country, and barely 
half a dozen lectureships. There are several times as many chairs and 
lectureships in the History of Art. Of the many professors of Modern 

History, only one of them has produced any study of the history of 
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that science which has touched every aspect of the modern world, 
and even that is, on the whole, a sketch for the greater work which 
would supersede it. 

Science criticism, then, scarcely exists. What would its character- 
istics be? To answer this we must to some extent separate writing 
and reading. The writer of science-criticism must be scientific in the 
sense that a critic of literature must be lettered rather than just 
literate. That is to say, he must not only have the elements of 
systematic method; he must also know the scope and extent of 
science, which means not only that he must know the general features 
of modern scientific activity in all its branches, but also that he must 
know the science of the past. This looks like an impossible demand, 
but I do not think it is. One of the things a critical appreciation of 
science would teach us is that some of the products of scientific 
activity are more important than others, and that we can get the 
benefit of the best by studying comparatively little. Comparatively 
little still means a considerable amount, but not an impossible 
amount. 

What are to be the canons of criticism? The intrinsic standards of 
verifiability and rationality can be taken for granted to some extent 
in our first estimate, although their existence could never be for- 
gotten. Leaving them out of our study of any piece of scientific work, 
present or past, we should find our canons not greatly different from 
those of the arts, although the terminology may sound strange when 
associated with science. What are the objects of criticism? Works of 
art and their makers. To help us understand them better we try to 
understand men in their times and, as we do, the individual work of 
art associates to itself all the conditions of mind and circumstance 
which made it possible. A man can read a poem and say truly that he 
enjoys it without ever bothering to read a word about it. He is taking 
a set of words as he finds them and casting them round his own 
thoughts. The scientist who takes the paper of a forerunner and uses 
it as a source of data is doing much the same, clothing his own 
thought in someone else’s report of an experiment. No-one can spin 
all the poetry he wants out of himself—the scientist cannot spin all 
the data he wants out of himself. But our poetry-reader who just 
enjoys the poem uncritically is a person of little consequence and 
really rather rare. Language is the common labourer of thought and 
every word bears the mark of its toil. So I cannot read the newest 
poem without beginning to associate its words with my knowledge 
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and recollection, to make a historical critique of the new thing even 
if I only call on my own memory. 

At the level of the individual poem, we can try to put the individual 
experiment or hypothesis; but our analogy collapses, because we 
cannot find any experiment or hypothesis so wanting in association as 
a poem or a picture. It sometimes appears that we cannot even 
find such a thing as an individual experiment with any intelligible 
independent existence. To repeat an experiment someone else once 
did is to do no more than to copy someone’s poem into an anthology. 
That copying is not at all the same as the first writing. The isolated 
experiment exists only in the text-books of logic. In the real life of 
science every experiment is part of the life of a man. Here we have 
our clue to the essential distinction between the intrinsic standards 
of criticism of science and the standards it must create in the way the 
arts have done. The intrinsic standards of science refer to the thing 
done, the act of reporting completed. The criticism we need for 
science, and have made for the arts, refers to the doing, the creative 
activity which gives joy to poet and painter and experimenter. We can 
only understand the poem or the picture when we have discovered 
how it came to be written or painted. We can only understand the 
experiment when we have discovered how it came to be performed. 

Since no aesthetic judgment can be intelligible without examples, 
the methods of any critique of a creative activity must be at bottom 
historical. The synthesis of all our study of the poetic act as carried 
out by all poets at all times becomes then a philosophy of the history 
of poetry although the division of critical labour may prevent us 
seeing it always for what it is. Our criticism of science will equally 
add up to a philosophy of the history of science, although the labour 
of erecting it must be divided. 

The writing of this philosophy will never be complete any more 
than the criticism of poetry can be complete. As more poetry flows 
away from us into the increasing past, it becomes matter for study 
as itself and also as a modifying influence on our view of what went 
before. We read and judge Bridges’ Testament of Beauty with the 
example of Lucretius in our minds, and then go back to reconsider 
Lucretius. Einstein gives us a new interpretation of space, time and 
matter, but we can go back to Newton for fresh consideration of the 
scientific attitude as Newton showed it. If each new piece of science 
completely supersedes all that has gone before, if the giant shoulders 
are crushed under the dwarf who stands on them, then we are mocked 
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by the gods and had better wait our fate patiently. But I believe that 
the truth is the converse of this: that science appears to be a mockery 
because we have neglected its past and all that can teach us about the 
present. 

Suppose then we had learned sense and a generation of scholars 
had served us by creating this critique of science. What would they 
give us to read? First of all: comment on scientific activity as distinct 
from scientific discovery. It is always a pleasant shock to go back 
to Francis Bacon and discover how true was his instinct. He divided 
off ‘the riches of Salomon’s House’, the equipment and apparatus of 
his learned institution, from ‘the several employments and offices’ of 
its fellows: these workers had clearly defined tasks. There were the 
Merchants of Light who collected books and apparatus from all 
the world, the Depredators who collected experiments from books; 
the Mystery-men who collected the practices of trades and crafts; the 
Pioneers or Miners, who tried new experiments on their own; the 
Compilers who made statistical analysis of results; the Dowry-men or 
Benefactors who studied other men’s results and found out how to 
put them to beneficial use; the Lamps who, after joint study by all 
concerned directed new and more penetrating experiments; the In- 
oculators who did these new experiments, and lastly the Interpreters 
of Nature who ‘raise the former discoveries by experiments into 
greater observations, axioms and aphorisms’. And there were of 
course novices and apprentices ‘that the succession of the former 
employed men do not fail’. 

We are at present in the stage of ‘seeing that the succession do not 
fail’, without there being any very clear idea in most people’s mind 
of the scope of the scientific labour to which they are to succeed, but 
which Bacon so clearly envisaged. Bacon’s scheme is not an organ- 
ization chart which can be easily followed, but all these tasks must 
be done if science is to survive. What is startling to reflect is that the 
seventeenth century saw so clearly the several distinct kinds of 
scientific activity which would become effectively differentiated only 
in the short period between the two World Wars. Between the end of 
the seventeenth century and about 1920, scientific activity departed 
so far from the Baconian pattern that Bacon would hardly have 
recognized it for the systematic philosophizing he admired. This did 
not prevent science progressing. The new critic of science would keep 
before us both the diversity of tasks and the diversity of men which 
matches it so ill. 
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The second service the critic would render would be to take the 
dilettantism out of science. Lewis Namier describes a dilettante as 
‘one who takes himself more seriously than his work; and doctrin- 
aires enamoured of their theories or ingenious ideas are dilettanti 
in public affairs’. The worship of the latest ingenious idea has riddled 
the scientific world with dilettantism. Any set of experimental results 
can be made to yield some experimental consequence which will 
pass the intrinsic tests of verifiability and rationality. It is not neces- 
sarily important because it follows and fits or makes something work 
which someone else desired to work for reasons having nothing to do 
with science. No wonder the man who looks from outside for a sense 
of values in scientific work is bewildered and suspicious. Namier 
goes on: “The historical approach is intellectually humble; the aim is 
to comprehend situations, to study trends, to discover how things 
work; and the crowning attainment of historical study is a historical 
sense—an intuitive understanding of how things do not happen (how 
they did happen is a matter of specific knowledge).’ 

In spite of my dislike of the way so many scientific men are acting 
in ignorance of the meaning of what they do, I still think the way of 
science is fundamentally humble since the ultimate judgment on a 
scientific paper may be rejection perhaps a generation or a century 
after it has been put forward in good faith. Those who do their 
scientific work knowing this and caring about it, know what humility 
is. This is why I think the critic of science who is to hold up the mirror 
to the scientist, and to interpret science to whoever cares to read him, 
will be at one with the historian. As we look back at the records of 
science we see this done and that done; hypotheses and data galore. 
All that will come from this as it stands, is more data and more 
hypotheses, never understanding. The critic of science will ask “What 
experiments were not done’? There is the famous instance of Boyle 
who carried out a number of experiments on combustion but failed 
to carry out one experiment which would have given him the clue to 
the role of air in combustion. From the experiment which was not 
done we can learn something of Boyle’s mind, and of the thoughts 
of his time and of the role of chance in an activity which seems so 
certain and consequential. If the critic of science could give us only 
the sense of contingency he would have struck a blow against pride 
and made science look a little more like striving and a little less like 
mastery. 

Between Acton’s admiration of science and Dingle’s anxiety for 
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its good lies a revolution. The scientist has become the hired man, a 
generator of tendentious power. Up to the time of the last great dis- 
coveries thirty years ago (is it not remarkable how little that is new 
in principle has been done in the past generation, for all our mechani- 
cal triumphs?) the scientists were the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world of thought. Now, however, while the Dowry men are 
clearly seen increasing in number, the Lamps and Interpreters of 
Nature are being crowded out. The figure of the scientist no longer 
inspires us: we no longer have Acton’s vision of a society in which 
science could be a constant illumination of the mind, could be 
honoured as ‘the art of exposing falsehood’. 

Scientific discourse throws up its own imagery. The ancient image 
of light is one of influence radiating ever outwards. The physicist 
recognizes that radiation may have its own equilibrium between 
emission and reception, that there is absorption as well as transmis- 
sion. A society in which the emission of science did the same good as 
the emission of poetry or painting would be one which there was an 
equilibrium between creator and critic. 

In the concluding article I shall ask what part the criticism of 
science on historical grounds might play in the equilibrium of a culti- 
vated society. 
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THE post-war drive to increase the numbers of professionally-trained 
scientists and engineers is now in its third phase. The prominent 
feature of the first was the university-expansion programme which 
followed the recommendation of the Barlow Committee, published 
in 1946, that the output of graduates in the basic and engineering 
sciences should be doubled as soon as possible. This goal was reached 
in only four years, and the success achieved by the University Grants 
Committee and the universities was made all the more remarkable 
by the fact that there was no lowering of academic standards, in spite 
of considerable difficulties over accommodation and staff in the 
immediate post-war years. 

The second phase was triggered by the warning, given in 1952 by 
the Scientific Manpower Committee of the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, that the shortage of practically all kinds of trained 
scientists and engineers was likely to persist, and by the recommenda- 
tion that every effort should, therefore, be made to go on increasing 
the supply of chemists, physicists and engineers. At that time total 
student numbers were, if anything, beginning to fall. This recom- 
mendation was the forerunner of additional plans, announced by the 
Government in 1953, to strengthen the engineering and scientific 
departments of a number of universities, and in particular, for the 
expansion of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. In this 
phase of the campaign may also be included the Government’s pro- 
posals of February 1956 for the development of the technical col- 
leges of the country, including the up-grading of a number of institu- 
tions into colleges of advanced technology. 

The third and most recent phase of the campaign relates to the 
long-term estimates of demand for scientific manpower published 
jointly, in October of 1956, by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service and the Scientific Manpower Committee of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, and endorsed by the Government later 
in the same year. The figures for demand were based on a census of 
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the numbers of scientists and engineers in the country (with the 
known omission of those engaged in agriculture, and a few numeri- 
cally-unimportant occupations). The calculations assumed that there 
is a definite, even if as yet imprecise, relationship between the rate of 
increase of industrial production on the one hand, and the numbers 
of scientists and engineers employed in industry, on the other. In 
order to provide for the minimum of professional scientific man- 
power which it was calculated would be necessary to sustain an aver- 
age increase of industrial output of 4 per cent per annum, and which 
at the same time would be sufficient to cater for minimum anticipated 
requirements in sectors of public employment,' the Committee recom- 
mended that the annual output of professional scientists and engin- 
eers, which was then estimated at slightly more than 10,000, should 
at the least be doubled by the end of the 1960’s. They also recom- 
mended that the output of engineers should increase at a much faster 
rate than that of graduates in the basic sciences. 

The magnitude of this target can be seen only against the back- 
ground of the achievements of the past ten years. In 1939 the uni- 
versities turned out about 3,000 graduates in the basic and engineer- 
ing sciences, including a certain number in specialized subjects such 
as textile science and glass technology.” The corresponding figure for 
the first post-war crop of undergraduates (1947-48) was about 5,600. 
Four years later (1951-52) the number had risen to a post-war peak of 
nearly 7,000. It then fell to about 6,400 in 1953-54, and was still only 
about 6,100, plus about 400 in the special technologies, in 1955-56. 
Figures for 1956-57 are not yet available but are expected to show an 
increase. 

If one adds to the 1955-56 figure of about 6,100 first degrees and 
equivalent university diplomas in the basic and engineering sciences 
an estimated 5,600 men and women who did not go to a university, 
but who, after advanced courses in technical colleges, obtained 
external university degrees or gained qualifications in the profes- 
sional institutions equivalent to first degrees, the total of profession- 
ally-qualified scientists and engineers turned out in 1956 was nearly 
12,000, as compared with a corresponding figure of about 11,000 for 
the year before.’ The figure for 1957 is not yet available, but is 
almost certainly higher. If we assume it is only 12,500, the annual 
output of professionally-trained scientists and engineers will have to 
increase by some 7,500 over the course of the next ten years if the 
target set by the Scientific Manpower Committee is to be met. 
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The way this task is likely to be divided between the universities 
and the technical colleges cannot be specified in detail. If the tech- 
nical colleges succeed in increasing the output of their advanced 
courses, as proposed in the Government White Paper of 1956 on 
Technical Education, it would be possible to look to them for an 
annual output by the mid-1960’s of about 9,500 professionally-quali- 
fied scientists and engineers, including 1,000 who will be taking 
external university degrees. By 1970, the figure could reasonably be 
expected to have risen to 10,500. To allow for this output the annual 
input into advanced courses in technical colleges by 1967-68 would 
have to be about 23,000. Those of the 23,000 who do not achieve a 
standard of qualification in the basic or engineering sciences equiva- 
lent to that of a university degree should end up as highly-qualified 
technicians. Allowing for those who drop out on the way, one can 
assume that more than one-third would fall into this latter class. 

This programme has got off to a very good start, and the numbers 
of young men and women who are taking full-time advanced courses 
in the technical colleges is already rising in accordance with expec- 
tation. Many of them are preparing for the examinations of graduate 
or associate membership of the professional engineering institutions, 
and nearly 1,400 are attending courses leading to the Dip.Tech. 
diploma of honours degree standard, which was established only two 
years ago. 

If the technical colleges succeed in their task, the university out- 
put of graduates in the sciences, exclusive of external degrees, would 
have to rise to about 11,000 by the end of the 1960’s—say 4,500 a 
year more than in 1955-56—if the Scientific Manpower Committee’s 
estimate is to be met, and if places are also to be available for some 
1,500 special technologists who were not included in the Committee’s 
forecasts. We already know that the figure is bound to increase 
sharply over the next few years. This encouraging conclusion follows 
from the fact that since 1953 the numbers of students who have been 
taking up the basic and engineering sciences in British universities 
have been increasing by about 10 per cent a year. Entries for the 
current academic year are, in fact, nearly 50 per cent higher than 
they were five years ago—l0,800 as compared with 7,300. The 
immediate omens are, therefore, very good. 

At the end of February, the Government announced a £60 million 
building programme for the universities for the period 1960-1963 
which, on top of the £12 million a year in 1958 and 1959, should per- 
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mit of an increase in the university population from its present level 
of about 95,000‘ to about 124,000 by the mid-1960’s, with the possi- 
bility of a further 10 per cent rise in the second half of the decade. In 
the statement of the 20th February, 1958, in which he outlined these 
proposals, the Chancellor of the Exchequer went further, and sug- 
gested that ‘the increase beyond 124,000 foreseen for the late 1960’s 
may well prove to be permanent’. 

If, as is to be hoped, this increase is achieved, it should be enough 
to permit the universities to do their part in the present doubling 
programme of professional scientists and engineers. But an analysis 
of the statistics published annually by the University Grants Commit- 
tee shows that there is little margin to spare. 

For every first science degree or diploma that is granted annually, 
there are between four and five undergraduate and postgraduate 
students in the science and engineering departments of the universi- 
ties. Calculating on the basis of 4-5, it follows that the university 
population of scientists and engineers would have to rise to about 
50,000—about 20,000 more than in 1955-56—if the number of first 
degrees and diplomas awarded to students from science and tech- 
nology departments is to rise from the level of about 6,500 in 1955-56 
to one of 11,000 by 1970. This, however, is less than the increase in 
the population of the university science departments which is 
envisaged by the present phase of expansion. The Government has 
always stated the hope that about two-thirds of the increase in 
university places should be filled by scientists and engineers. If this 
hope were realized, the increase would not be 20,000, but about 
25,000, equivalent to an annual output of some 12,000 professionally- 
trained scientists and engineers. On present plans this would leave 
some 70,000 places for students of other Faculties. We may assume 
that there would be little or no increase in the 20,000 students who 
now fill the medical, dental, agricultural and veterinary departments 
(the Willink Committee, in fact, has suggested that a 10 per cent 
decrease in medical students is desirable during the next ten years). 
That would leave 50,000 places for the Humanities, as compared 
with about 37,000 in 1955-56, or a cumulative increase averaging 
little more than 3 per cent a year as compared with one of 6} per cent° 
for the basic and engineering sciences. 

It is useful to consider what these figures (which apply to England, 
Scotland and Wales as a whole) mean in relation to the size of the 
6th form population of the country, which also has to provide for the 
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teachers’ training colleges—the third main pathway to a higher 
education. Once again, it is convenient to refer to the figures for 
1955-56, the reference year for the current phase of expansion, to see 
what is involved numerically. 

In that year 24,000 new undergraduates entered the universities. 
New entrants to advanced courses in technical colleges numbered 
16,000, and of these about 3,000 were the products of the 6th form. 
Teachers’ training colleges took in about 13,600—making a total 
of nearly 54,000 new recruits to full-time higher education for the 
year. Of these we can safely assume that at least 4,000 were students 
from overseas, leaving about 50,000 who had been educated in 
British schools. This represents only about 8 per cent of the total 
17-year-old group of 651,000 for 1955-56. If we exclude the 13,000 
or so of the technical college students who were not 6th formers, 
the new recruits to higher education for the year represented about 
60 per cent of all 17-year-olds who were still at school in that year 
(61,000).° 

Now a university population of about 124,000 at the end of the 
1960’s implies an annual entry of about 35,000, all of whom, exclud- 
ing some 2,500 students from overseas, will, of course, have com- 
pleted the 6th form at school. If the 10 per cent increase above 
124,000 to which the Chancellor referred in his recent statement is 
achieved, the annual entry would be 38,000, including some 3,000 
students from overseas. It is not unreasonable to suppose that about 
half the technical college entry for the same period, which is not 
likely to be less than 23,000, will also be 6th formers (as compared 
with 3,000 out of some 16,000 today). Assuming a three-year course 
in the teachers’ training colleges, and no significant increase in 
their numbers or size, the new entry into these colleges in 1967-68 
could be projected at about 10,500—all of whom will also be 6th 
formers. When the necessary allowances are made for overseas 
students, we may estimate that some 53,000 to 56,000’ of the total 
intake of 64,000 to 67,000’ into academic education in 1967-68 will 
be the products of the 6th forms, as compared with about 37,000 in 
1955-56. 

For some years now the 17-year-old population still at school has 
been increasing at an average rate of slightly more than 5 per cent a 
year. As already observed in 1955-56 it numbered 61,000 out of a 
total age-group of 651,000 (i.e. about 9-4 per cent). The figures for 
January 1957, were 63,300 out of 645,000, that is to say, nearly 10 per 
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cent. Since the post-war rise in the birth-rate was at its peak in 1947, 
the 17-year-old age-group will be at its maximum in 1964-65, when it 
is expected to reach the level of 930,000. It then falls and reaches a 
minimum of about 730,000 in the period 1968-69, after which there 
will be a gradual increase, the limits of which cannot be estimated, 
since the number of births is at the present moment again rising each 
year. If the trend to later leaving continues at the present rate, the 
6th form population will be about 110,000 in 1967-68, and will con- 
stitute about 15 per cent of its age-group. The estimates set out in the 
preceding paragraph suggest that some 53,000 to 56,000 of them (i.e. 
about 50 per cent) could be expected to continue their full-time edu- 
cation after they have left school. 

Since the corresponding percentage today is about 60 per cent, it 
would seem at first glance that the schools will be able to feed the 
three streams of higher education in the sizes at which they are pro- 
jected ten years ahead. Indeed, since it is unlikely that the universi- 
ties will expand quickly enough, the figures actually suggest that ten 
years hence many boys and girls will fail to achieve the university 
education to which they will undoubtedly be looking forward—with, 
of course, the corollary that the quality of new entrants to the uni- 
versities will tend to rise all the time. Simple arithmetic shows that, 
whereas some 3-5 per cent of each age-group now achieves a univers- 
ity education, the proportion cannot on present plans exceed about 
4-4 per cent during the 1960’s, and that at the peak of the ‘bulge’ it will 
be much the same as it is today. Including advanced courses in tech- 
nical colleges and teachers’ training colleges in the category of 
‘academic’ education, the figure will be about 7 per cent in 1965-66, 
rising to 9 per cent in 1968-69, as compared with 8 per cent in 1955-56. 

If it were not for the fact that the technical colleges will also be 
transforming and expanding over the same period, the improbability 
that the universities can grow at a rate faster than that of the popula- 
tion could well become a source of frustration in the less able sec- 
tions of the growing 6th form population. To some extent this is 
almost inevitable, even though the 6th forms, quite apart from feed- 
ing the universities, colleges of technology and teachers’ training 
colleges, will also have to contribute to the far more numerous and 
growing categories of sub-professional and non-university scientists 
and engineers, if the work of the fully-professional classes is to be 
properly supported. Indeed, frustration is already in evidence in a 
sporadic way, and its numerical basis is apparent in the report of a 
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recent enquiry on Applications for Admission to Universities which 
was commissioned by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals. However many qualifications this report makes, the con- 
clusion is clear that at the moment only about 60 per cent of those 
who are now applying for admission to a university find a place in 
the first year of their application. A little more than a third of those 
who fail are likely to find themselves in ‘some institution of university 
rank’ within a year, while a significant proportion of the remainder 
seem to abandon any efforts to continue their higher education as 
full-time students, whether in a teachers’ training college, techni- 
cal college or university. Such individuals could presumably contri- 
bute only to the ‘tail’ of the university entry. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there are 6th formers who are already 
becoming frustrated because of their failure to get into a university 
provides one reason why some authorities fear that the 6th form popu- 
lation may not continue to grow at its present rate, regardless of the 
fact that a longer school education is a prize worth striving after even 
if it does not lead a boy or girl to a university. Another is the doubt 
that adequate staff and facilities will not be found to cater for the 
larger numbers of 6th formers who are ‘swinging’ from the arts to the 
sciences. The main pressure at pre-university levels is not going to 
affect the better-off independent and direct-grant grammar schools, 
which are hardly likely to grow very much over the next ten years, 
but the maintained schools. These have got to bear the brunt of the 
growth in the age-groups and of the trend to ‘later leaving’, as well as 
the task of providing recruits for the universities, technical colleges 
and teachers’ training colleges. About 36,500 of the 61,000 17-year- 
old boys and girls in schools in Great Britain in 1955-56 were in these 
schools. If the figures for 17-year-olds at school rises to, say, the level 
of 110,000 by the end of the 1960’s, the 6th form population in the 
maintained schools will presumably have to rise to the level of nearly 
80,000. Such a rate of growth would be a formidable task at any 
time. It is much more so in the light of the difficulties which the 
schools are now experiencing in modernizing, in enlarging labora- 
tories and classrooms, and, in particular, in finding well-qualified 
teachers. There are few schools in the country which do not now find 
that the staff which they are able to recruit for the teaching of science 
and mathematics is declining in quality. There is little else one could 


expect in view of the more attractive opportunities that industry is 
able to offer. 
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But in spite of all these difficulties, past performance indicates that 
we can well afford to take an optimistic view of the prospect that the 
6th forms will continue to grow at a rate sufficient to provide for the 
scientific and engineering recruits of tomorrow. It would, of course, 
be unrealistic to suppose that the correlated expansion of 6th form 
and higher education will not continue to throw up difficult academic 
and physical, as well as social, problems over the next ten years. The 
schools have their special difficulties to overcome. So have the techni- 
cal colleges and the universities. Keeping in step with each other, and 
adjusting curricula to meet new situations, will not be easy, especially 
when one bears in mind the very rapid rate of change that is implied 
by the figures that have been set out in this paper. To keep what is 
involved in perspective, it is well to remember that to increase the 
annual university entry by at least 8,000 students over the next ten 
years, which is what the present estimates entail, is equivalent to 
nearly a third of the total annual intake of all our Universities today. 
Furthermore, so far as targets are concerned, the assumption that the 
universities can expand sufficiently to turn out 11,000 or even 12,000 
professional scientists a year leaves little margin to meet any serious 
failure on the part of the technical colleges in their efforts to raise 
their annual output of professional scientists and engineers from a 
level of some 6,000 today to one of over 10,000 by the end of the 
1960’s. 

The programme in front of the schools, technical colleges and 
‘universities is thus undoubtedly a tight one. But no problem which 
they may have to face is going to prove insuperable, provided they 
are liberally encouraged in their efforts to obtain staff and to put up 
new buildings. The goal towards which they are all striving is a 
realistic one. If as a result of their joint efforts we succeed in doubling 
the annual output of professionally-trained scientific manpower over 
the next decade, at the same time as we train an adequate number of 
‘supporting technical staff, we shall on present reckoning be produc- 
ing enough scientists and engineers to assure the healthy growth of 
the national economy and of our national institutions. And that, in 
effect, was the end with which the Scientific Manpower Committee 
“was concerned when it produced its estimates at the close of 1956. 
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NOTES 


1 The Committee assumed that any increase in one public sector, such, for 
example, as improved staffing-ratios in schools, would be balanced by reductions 
in another, e.g. Defence. 

2 This figure excludes external degree students, but includes an arbitrary allow- 
ance of some 200 for university diplomas of first degree standard, as compared 
with about 450 such diplomas in 1955-56. 

3 Statistics provided by the Professional Institutions: see Annual Report of 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, 1956-1957. Cmd. 278. 

4 It was 85,000 in 1955-56, the reference year for the current programme of 
expansion, and 89,000 in the university year 1956-57. 

53 In October 1957 the number of full-time students had already leapt to 35,000 
which represents nearly a‘20 per cent increase in two years. 

6 This is a slightly artificial way of looking at the problem, since most entrants 
to universities and training colleges belong to the 18- and 19-year-old age-groups. 
But the size of the 17-year-old population provides a useful base for reference. 

7 The lower figure relates to a university population of 124,000, and the higher 
to one of 136,000. 


SEMANTICS AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


STEPHEN ULLMANN 
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IT is now exactly seventy-five years since the term semantics was 
introduced to denote a new branch of linguistic studies. In 1883, the 
French philologist Michel Bréal published an article on what he 
called the ‘intellectual laws’ of language. In this he argued that, as 
well as phonetics and morphology, the study of the formal elements 
of language, there ought to be a science of meaning which he pro- 
posed to call la sémantique, by a word derived from the Greek séma, 
‘sign’. The branch of study advocated by Bréal was not entirely new. 
Half a century earlier, K. Reisig had foreshadowed the constitution 
of an independent science of meaning within linguistics, and in the 
decades which followed, a certain amount of work was done on the 
subject in Germany. Yet it was mainly Bréal’s generation, and in the 
first place Bréal himself, who established semantics as a discipline 
in its own right. In 1897 he published his Essai de sémantique which 
saw many subsequent editions and is still widely read. It is interesting 
to reflect that one of the most language-conscious poets of our cen- 
tury, Paul Valéry, had great admiration for this book and reviewed 
it in the Mercure de France. Three years after its publication, Bréal’s 
Essai was translated into English under the title Semantics: Studies 
in the Science of Meaning, and although the term had been used in 
English a few years earlier, this translation played a decisive role in 
the diffusion of the new science and its name. 

Semantics ought to set an example to other sciences in the avoid- 
ance of ambiguity, and it is somewhat paradoxical that the term it- 
self has become highly ambiguous in recent years. Since the 1920’s 
the philosophers have acquired their own brand, or brands, of seman- 
tics which have very little in common with the homonymous science 
practised by philologists. Philosophical semantics in the more eso- 
teric sense of the term is a branch of the ‘theory of signs’ evolved by 
Carnap, Charles Morris and others. It differs from logical syntax in 
that it deals with relations between signs and the things they stand 
for, whereas syntax investigates relations between the signs them- 
selves. In its more popular sense, philosophical semantics is a study 
of the misuse of abstractions and other shortcomings of language. 
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The campaign against these abuses was launched by A. Korzybski in 
his monumental Science and Sanity and was popularized by Stuart 
Chase’s Tyranny of Words and by the writers grouped around the 
journal Etc. Neither of these studies has made any notable contribu- 
tion to linguistic semantics, and such impulses as have been received 
from philosophers came from other sources such as Ogden-Richards’ 
Meaning of Meaning and, quite recently, Wittgenstein’s posthumous 
Philosophical Investigations. 

At the time when linguistic semantics appeared on the scene, the 
science of language was an exclusively historical discipline. Seman- 
tics wholeheartedly accepted this particular orientation, and for the 
first half-century of its existence it remained a purely historical study. 
Its prime purpose was the classification of changes of meaning 
according to logical, psychological or sociological criteria, and the 
discovery of any abiding tendencies—misleadingly called ‘semantic 
laws’—which governed these changes. This phase found its crowning 
achievement in G. Stern’s Meaning and Change of Meaning, with 
Special Reference to the English Language, which was published in 
1931 and contained the first scheme of classification based on exten- 
sive collections of concrete data. Meanwhile, however, far-reaching 
changes had taken place in general linguistics, as a result of which 
semanticists were soon faced with a dilemma which remains unre- 
solved to this very day. 

In the early years of the present century, linguistics underwent 
what has been rightly described as a ‘Copernican revolution’. This 
revolution was ushered in by the Swiss philologist Ferdinand de 
Saussure and showed itself in two main ways. Firstly, the historical 
bias of XIXth-century philology gave way to a broader view which 
admitted the legitimacy of two methods, one descriptive, the other 
historical, and boldly asserted the primacy of the descriptive method 
as it is more in line with the ordinary speaker’s attitude to language. 
The rise of descriptive linguistics in Europe coincided with the exten- 
sive fieldwork done by American linguists on American Indian lan- 
guages which, by the very nature of things, could only be studied by 
descriptive methods, as they had no recorded history, and which, 
moreover, could not be fitted into the traditional categories of Indo- 
European linguistics. 

The second great change was shown in the way in which the tasks 
of descriptive linguistics were conceived. Language came to be 
viewed, not as an aggregate of discrete elements, but as an organized 
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totality, a Gestalt, which has a pattern of its own and whose com- 
ponents are interdependent and derive their significance from the 
system as a whole. In Saussure’s famous simile, language is like a 
game of chess: you cannot add, remove or displace any element with- 
out affecting the entire field of force. It is an interesting coincidence 
that Wittgenstein, who had probably never read Saussure, should 
have hit on the same chess metaphor when trying to describe how 
language worked. 

The new conception of language, which has come to be known by 
the name ‘structuralism’, has sometimes been carried to unreasonable 
lengths. To assert, as has often been done, that language is a system 
where everything hangs together—‘un systéme ow tout se tient’—is 
obviously unrealistic. The late Professor Entwistle was nearer the 
mark when he wrote: ‘I do not find language either systematic or 
wholly unsystematic, but impressed with patterns, generally incom- 
plete, by our pattern-making minds.’ Be that as it may, the idea of an 
over-all pattern has proved an extremely fruitful working hypothesis. 
It has been applied with conspicuous success to the phonological and 
grammatical side of language where it has yielded the invaluable 
concept of the ‘phoneme’ or distinctive sound. It has had a whole- 
some effect on syntactical studies, and has even opened new vistas to 
the reconstruction of extinct languages by the methods of compara- 
tive philology. Semantics, too, has felt the need to align itself with the 
rest of linguistics by adopting structuralist viewpoints, but these 
attempts have so far met with less success than in the other branches 
of language study. 

The reasons for this discrepancy are not far to seek; they lie in the 
very nature of the subject. Whereas the phonological and grammati- 
cal resources of a language are closely organized and limited in num- 
ber, the vocabulary is a loose assemblage of an extremely large num- 
ber of elements. The numerical contrast is very striking: in his recent 
book Modern Linguistics, Professor Simeon Potter estimates that 
English has 44 to 45 phonemes, while on the other hand the Oxford 
Dictionary is said to contain over 400,000 words: a ratio of nearly 
1 to 10,000! But there is an equally sharp contrast in cohesion and 
stability. The phonological and grammatical system, though subject 
to long-term changes, is relatively stable at a given moment, whereas 
the vocabulary is in a perpetual state of flux. New words are con- 
tinuously formed or borrowed from outside sources to fill a genuine 
gap or to suit the whims of the speaker; new meanings are attached 
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to old words; existing terms fall out of use and others are unex- 
pectedly revived, as Horace already knew: 


Multa renascentur quae iam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi. 


It is clear, then, that the vast, unstable and loosely organized con- 
geries of words which we call vocabulary cannot be classified and 
analysed with the same scientific rigour and precision as the pho- 
nemes and the grammatical system of a language. This does not 
mean, however, that words are not amenable to any kind of struc- 
tural treatment. It is here rather than in other sectors of language 
that we are likely to find the incomplete patterns envisaged in Ent- 
wistle’s formula. In the search for such patterns, some linguists and 
scholars have evolved, since the early 30s, a number of different tech- 
niques from which a new, structurally oriented semantics has begun 
to emerge. These experiments fall into three main groups: those 
which aim at a statistical analysis of word frequency, those which 
seek to identify the characteristic tendencies of a language, and those 
which are concerned with the way the vocabulary is built up, with 
the principles and the hierarchy of values which underlie its structure. 

The statistical approach has become of late very popular in lin- 
guistics, not only because of the precision and objectivity which it 
is held to guarantee, but also because language is a mass phenomenon 
par excellence which seems to invite this kind of treatment. In seman- 
tics, the boldest attempt to introduce statistical methods was made by 
the late G. K. Zipf in his book, Human Behaviour and the Principle 
of Least Effort, and in a number of other writings. Zipf’s analysis 
was based on the assumption that words are ordinary tools and are 
subject to the same laws which govern the use of tools. The analogy 
between words and tools was by no means new, but Zipf pursued it 
to its ultimate consequences. He argued that, just as there is a direct 
relationship between the frequency and the diversity of the uses to 
which a tool is put, in the same way ‘we may expect to find a direct 
relationship between the number of different meanings of a word 
and its relative frequency’. He even found a mathematical formula 
for this relationship: with the possible exception of the few dozen 
most frequent words of a language, ‘different meanings of a word 
will tend to be equal to the square root of its relative frequency’. 

The ordinary linguist is here on unfamiliar ground as he is in most 
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cases unable to follow the mathematical operations involved. Yet he 
cannot help feeling somewhat alarmed at the very precision of the 
result. His experience with word-meanings has taught him that they 
are seldom as precise, as sharply delimited as Zipf’s formula would 
suggest. He has come to view with some scepticism the dictionary 
method— inevitable but none the less misleading—of setting up the 
various meanings of a word as so many independent entities; he 
knows that, more often that not, these meanings have no clear-cut 
demarcation lines, but a kind of hazy fringe through which they may 
merge imperceptibly into each other. Zipf was no doubt on the right 
track when he discerned a correlation between word frequency and 
diversity of meanings; but he built on insecure foundations when he 
tried to give his findings, based on dictionary data, a mathematical 
formulation to which the material just does not lend itself. 

Certain problems of semantics may be sufficiently sharp in their 
outlines to allow of statistical treatment, but most of them will con- 
tain an ultimate element of subjective evaluation which will prove 
inaccessible to such methods. The same may be said of the applica- 
tion of statistics to stylistic problems. As an ancillary technique, 
statistics may produce valuable results, and has actually done so in 
the work of scholars like G. U. Yule and, more recently, G. Herdan; 
it may help to establish the authorship or the unity of a literary work, 
the chronology of writings by the same author, and similar points. 
But it is difficult to imagine a statistical net fine enough to catch the 
more subtle elements of style. The statistical approach is by its very 
nature purely quantitative, and there is a very real danger of its prac- 
titioners losing sight of the supreme importance of quality in this 
sphere. 

A second avenue of approach to structural semantics is through 
the study of what one might call the ‘semantic idiosyncrasies’ of each 
language: its characteristic preferences and aversions for certain 
modes of expression. These idiosyncrasies, which vary from language 
to language and may even change within the history of the same 
idiom, are rarely capable of a strictly statistical formulation, but they 
stand out very clearly all the same. A good example in point is the 
ratio of transparent and opaque terms in a particular language. Greek 
philosophers were already divided into two camps in their views on 
the origin and nature of words: some regarded them as purely con- 
ventional symbols, while others believed in an intrinsic connection 
between sound and meaning—a connection which may have lost its 
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transparence in the course of time. Modern linguists know that there 
are both transparent and opaque words in any language, and they 
seek to determine the factors which govern the dosage of the two 
elements. It has been found, for example, that English and French 
often have opaque, unanalysable terms for ideas which are expressed 
in German by transparent, self-explanatory formations. There are 
several symptoms of this relative opacity of English and French. A 
foreigner hearing the English word thimble or the French dé for the 
first time will have to memorize them as they contain no clue to their 
meaning. But the corresponding German term, Fingerhut, is immedi- 
ately understood if you know its two components, and it is also easy 
to remember because of the graphic metaphor which is at its root: 
a hat put on a finger. The same may be said of English glove and 
French gant versus German Handschuh (‘hand’ + ‘shoe’), or of Eng- 
lish skate and French patin versus German Schlittschuh (‘sledge’ + 
‘shoe’). The ease with which compounds are formed in German can 
be seen from cases like Nilpferd (‘Nile’ + ‘horse’) = hippopotamus 
(Greek hippos ‘horse’ + potamos ‘river’), Fernrohr (‘far’ + ‘tube’)= 
telescope, Lautlehre (‘sound’ + ‘lore’)= phonetics, and many more. 
Except for speakers with a sound classical background, these English 
words are opaque whereas the German ones are self-explanatory, 
motivated within the language itself. 

German also possesses many derivatives formed by means of suf- 
fixes where English and French have to use Greek or Latin forma- 
tions. From the noun Stadt ‘town’, German can derive the adjective 
stidtisch, while English and French have the hybrid pairs town— 
urban, ville—urbain. In the same way, bishop is flanked by the 
learned adjective episcopal (French évéque-—épiscopal) whereas 
German has Bischof—bischéflich, and there are many similar pairs. 
But it should be noted that English does not go as far as French in 
its predilection for the opaque. English week has a derived adjective, 
weekly, but in French nothing can be formed from semaine: the corre- 
sponding adjective is the awkward Greek word hebdomadaire (cf. 
Italian settimana—settimanale and Spanish semana—semanal). 
Similarly we have month—monthly, but mois—mensuel, soot— 
sooty, but suie—fuligineux, etc. The prevalence of opaque terms in 
English and French throws an additional burden on the memory of 
foreigners learning these languages, though this will often be compen- 
sated by the international character of many English and French 
words which in German have more parochial equivalents. Among 
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native speakers, the use of so many learned Greek and Latin terms 
tends to erect what has been called a ‘language bar’ between people 
according to their educational background, a problem which does not 
exist in Germany in such an acute form. 

The contrast between transparent and opaque words is only one 
criterion in the study of semantic tendencies. There are other criteria 
which are perhaps of even greater importance: preference for particu- 
lar or generic terms, the distribution and organization of synonymic 
resources, the various types of ambiguity and their remedies, etc. 
Further progress along these lines may lead to a new typology of 
languages on semantic grounds. I have tried to apply this technique 
to contemporary French in my book, Précis de sémantique francaise. 

The third and most important experiment in structural semantics 
was launched in 1931, with the publication of Professor J. Trier’s 
monograph, Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes 
(the German Vocabulary in the Conceptual Sphere of the Intellect). 
Trier’s view of language has been described as ‘neo-Humboldtian’, 
and it certainly has many affinities with the ideas of Humboldt and 
other German thinkers, in particular E. Cassirer; but it is essentially 
an application of Saussurean principles to the structure of the voca- 
bulary. Close study of the history of intellectual terminology in Old 
and Middle High German convinced Trier that it was fundamentally 
wrong to consider words in isolation: they must be viewed within the 
context of the conceptual sphere, the ‘semantic field’, to which they 
belong. A semantic field is a closely organized sector of the vocabu- 
lary, whose elements fit together and delimit each other like pieces 
in a mosaic. In each field, some sphere of experience is analysed, 
divided up and classified in a unique way. In this sense, the vocabu- 
lary of every language embodies a peculiar vision of the universe; it 
implies a definite philosophy of life and hierarchy of values which is 
handed down from one generation to another. 

How differently the raw material of experience is elaborated by 
various languages can be seen even in such a pre-eminently concrete 
field as the scale of colours. The spectrum is a continuous band, with- 
out any sharp boundaries; the number and nature of colour distinc- 
tions is therefore largely a matter of habit and convention. The 
Greeks and the Romans had a poorer palette than our modern lan- 
guages; there was for example no generic term for brown or grey in 
Latin; modern Romance forms like brun and gris are borrowings 
from Germanic. There is no single word for grey in modern Lithu- 
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anian either: different words are used to denote the grey colour of 
wool, of horses, cows or human hair. The vital part played by lan- 
guage in the organization of our colour experiences can be gauged 
from the reactions of certain aphasic patients to colour tests. Their 
response is so erratic that they have sometimes been erroneously 
diagnosed as colour-blind; yet all that has happened is that they have 
lost the system of classification deposited in language. One such 
patient, who had forgotten the names of colours though his vision 
was unimpaired, found it impossible to select, from among a number 
of coloured threads in different shades, those belonging to the same 
colour; he thought they were all different. Having lost, for example, 
the term green, he was unable to subordinate the various shades of 
green to the class concept of ‘greenness’. 

It might be argued that language may have an important role to 
perform in the analysis of a continuum, but that fields of experience 
where there are discrete units will everywhere have the same lin- 
guistic expression. A glance at kinship terms in various languages 
shows that this is not so. It is for example surprising to learn that 
Hungarian had no term for brother or sister till the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It had instead separate words for elder and 
younger brother and elder and younger sister, all formed from differ- 
ent roots. Some languages, such as German and Hungarian, also 
possess a valuable collective term comprising brothers and sisters 
irrespective of sex. In Swedish, on the other hand, there is no single 
word for grandfather or grandmother, only separate ones for father’s 
father, farfar, mother’s father, morfar, and for the two kinds of grand- 
mother: farmor and mormor. Several languages also distinguish 
between the two kinds of uncle and aunt; in Latin, for example, there 
were four terms only two of which have survived: avunculus, the 
mother’s brother, which has given English uncle, and amita, the 
father’s sister, which is the origin of English aunt. 

In the sphere of abstract thought, the organizing role of language 
is even more evident since abstract concepts could not possibly exist 
without the words in which they are clothed. Trier’s investigations 
have revealed a system of intellectual terms, and values, in Middle 
High German which is totally alien to the modern mind. A German 
around 1200 had no word for a quality which we would regard as of 
crucial importance: that of cleverness. He had, however, two special 
terms for courtly and non-courtly, chivalric and non-chivalric skills, 
and also a comprehensive term for every kind of wisdom, whether 
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courtly or non-courtly, mundane or divine. A hundred years later, 
German mystical terminology was built up on entirely different 
principles. There was no longer any need for a distinction between 
chivalric and non-chivalric accomplishments, since the social system 
on which that distinction was based had disintegrated in the inter- 
vening period. At the same time the need was felt to reserve a special 
term for theological knowledge, and there was also an incipient dis- 
tinction between science and art. 

This example shows that structural semantics is by no means unin- 
terested in history, but approaches it from an entirely new angle. 
Instead of examining the development of single terms, as traditional 
semantics would have done, Trier and his disciples focus their atten- 
tion on the system as a whole, and try to reconstruct its evolution by 
juxtaposing and comparing a dense series of cross-sections, each 
showing the structure as it existed at one particular moment. The 
gulf between the descriptive and the historical approach, which had 
been one of the regrettable consequences of the introduction of struc- 
tural methods into linguistics, is thus successfully bridged by the field 
theory. 

Starting from rather different premises, the French linguist 
G. Matoré has evolved a field concept closely akin to Trier’s, but 
marked by a strong sociological bias. In his book, La Méthode en 
lexicologie, he has outlined a technique for studying the structure of 
the vocabulary as a reflection of the structure of society. His con- 
ceptual spheres are mapped out on the basis of sociological criteria, 
and organized around certain ‘key-terms’ which epitomize the lead- 
ing ideals of each generation. He has given an illustration of his pro- 
cedure in his remarkable monograph on vocabulary and society in 
the age of Louis-Philippe. 

One of the most valuable achievements of the field theory is that 
it has developed a method for studying that all-important but elusive 
phenomenon: the influence of language on thought. It is well known 
that modern philosophers, linguistic analysts and others, are greatly 
preoccupied by that influence, and latterly there has been much dis- 
cussion on the subject among linguists as well, mainly as a result of a 
series of provocative articles by Benjamin Lee Whorf on this theme. 
In these articles, which have now been collected in the posthumous 
volume Language, Thought, and Reality, Whorf has eloquently and 
cogently argued that each language contains a kind of ‘hidden meta- 


physics’: 
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The linguistic system of each language is not merely a reproducing 
system for voicing ideas, but rather is itself the shaper of ideas, the 
programme and guide for the individual’s mental activity, for his 
analysis of impressions, for his synthesis of his mental stock-in-trade . . . 
We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native languages. 

The Whorfian hypothesis has been the subject of an interesting 
conference held in Chicago in 1953, with the participation of lin- 
guists, anthropologists, philosophers, psychologists and others. The 
proceedings of this conference, published in the following year under 
the title Language in Culture, show that insufficient attention was 
paid to semantics, where Whorf’s assumptions could be most readily 
tested. There was in particular no real attempt to co-ordinate these 
researches with the results of the field theory, in spite of the obvious 
affinities between the two schools of thought. This omission, para- 
doxical as it may seem, will scarcely surprise those who are familiar 
with the negative attitude of many structuralists, especially those of 
the American school, to problems of meaning. In his recent inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge on “The Linguistic Study of Languages’, Pro- 
fessor W. S. Allen had some very pertinent things to say on this 
attitude: 

Meaning, as at least one linguist has expressed it, has become a 
‘dirty word’; but if the name tends to be avoided, there is no doubt that 
every linguist employs the concept, though some would be unwilling 
to admit to such improper thoughts. And surely, without meaning 
linguistics cannot exist. 


Some of this reluctance to deal with semantic problems may have 
started as a reaction against the indiscriminate use of the term mean- 
ing and other ‘mentalistic’ abstractions; but this is surely no sufficient 
reason for excluding the semantic side of language from the purview 
of linguistics. Another reason for the avoidance of semantics is the 
widespread belief that structural viewpoints are inapplicable to prob- 
lems of meaning. In the light of recent developments in semantics, 
this position is, as we have seen, no longer tenable—unless, of course, 
the term structure is equated to ‘formal structure’, as is only too often 


- the case. 


But there is an even deeper reason for the structuralists’ refusal to 
handle semantic problems. As has been stated earlier on in this paper, 
semantic phenomena cannot be described with the same scientific 
rigour as the formal elements of language, and to many linguists 
scientific rigour is the supreme test of scholarship, even where the 
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subject-matter would invite a different method of approach. For this 
reason, semantics was virtually ostracized by extreme structuralists 
not so long ago. During the last few years, this attitude has been 
considerably relaxed, but one still has the impression that many 
structural linguists are merely paying lip-service to a study which has 
become more respectable. If this formalistic bias were to be perpetu- 
ated, linguistics would develop into a strangely unbalanced discipline 
and would lose much of its humanistic content. It would become a 
purely esoteric study, unable to contribute to the solution of the great 
problems of our time. In this:sense, not only semantics, but linguis- 
tics at large, is at the cross-roads, and the direction it will take will 
determine its future for a long time to come. 


NOTE 


1 This article is based on a given to the Conference of University Lecturers 
of English at Durham on March, 1957. A detailed bibliography of works on 
semantics will be found in my book, The Principles of Semantics, 2nd ed., 1957. 
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AGAINST GEOGRAPHY 


TUDOR DAVID 
Assistant Editor, ‘Education’ 


ALMOST every university in Britain now has a chair in geography. 
In 1955 there were 1,700 undergraduates reading it as an Honours 
subject and 200 post-graduate students. Yet before the first world 
war there was but one lonely professor (and he in London). Gradu- 
ally a few more emerged in the provinces, but they had to wait until 
the nineteen-thirties to see geography given full recognition at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Since then the chairs have multiplied. This 
university Topsy, once so neglected, has been growing fast. One after 
another University Courts, Senates and Vice-Chancellors have sub- 
mitted to her demands, and today there are 30 professors of geo- 
graphy in British universities. 

Quite how it all happened would make a nice chapter in university 
history. We know from more than one source that it has not been 
achieved without a struggle and without a good deal of sotto voce 
hostility in high places. Professor Wooldridge, who is Professor of 
Geography at King’s College in the University of London and may 
fairly be regarded as the present doyen of British geographers, says 
as much, for example, in his recent collection of essays, The Geo- 
grapher as Scientist. Evidently some if not most of his colleagues 
have been accepted as professional equals in their universities with 
something less than rapture, if, indeed, they have been accepted at 
all. He makes more than one mention in his book of the reluctance 
of other university dons to see the light. A number of universities, he 
says, have “been forced (sic) to make provision for university geo- 
graphy’. Professor Frank Debenham, formerly Professor of 
Geography in the University of Cambridge, tells much the same 
story in his The Use of Geography. ‘Obstructors’ as he calls them, 
have been at work, and there has been ‘trouble’: “Teachers of estab- 
lished subjects objected to this new omnium gatherum of a study, 
which threatened to invade their boundaries.’ But the obstructors 
eventually had to give way. ‘It has been conceded,’ remarks Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge ‘that if geography is to be taught in the schools it 
must be learned in the universities.’ 

Yet despite these concessions all is not well. Professor Wooldridge 
goes on (p. 26): “We represent an idea or a group of ideas which is 
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slowly forcing its way to recognition but which remains unpopular, 
or at least unappreciated, and therefore unprivileged. Ignorant or 
perverse individuals lurking in the backwaters of the educational 
stream still suffice to retard and obstruct locally.’ ‘Ostensible recog- 
nition,’ he says, is not enough. The geographers are still dissatisfied 
and he is brutally frank about the reason. It is because of ‘the wide- 
spread belief among our colleagues and associates that we lack real 
academic status and intellectual respectability. What has been con- 
ceded is that geography has a limited use in its lower ranges. What is 
implicitly denied by so many is that it has any valid claim as a higher 
subject’. 

It is the purpose of this article to make this denial explicit, to argue 
that geography has no place in a university as an honours discipline, 
that it is high time it was abandoned as such, and made to fulfil its 
proper role as an essential subordinate in other fields. 

Any case made against geography must begin by posing what may 
appear to be an uncommonly tedious question: what is geography? 
This may well look the kind of futile topic which often occupies the 
first chapter of primers on many fields of study. But in the case of 
geography, the question is central to the whole argument. For the 
truth is that geographers in this country are by no means entirely 
agreed on what their subject is about. And it is no exaggeration to 
say that until the last decade or so there were very few academic 
geographers in Britain who were satisfied with more than the vaguest 
notion of the real purpose of their studies or who even considered it 
necessary to give serious thought to the nature of their subject. Any- 
one who finds this beyond belief need look no further than Woold- 
ridge’s volume in which he writes of ‘our common failure to study 
and to ponder the works of the real founders of our subject’ and 
of ‘our culpable ignorance’ of the literature on the methodology of 
geography. Professor Debenham makes much the same point in 
gentler terms: “The geographers themselves were far from unanimous 
in their choice of a niche in the academic structure.’ 

This is not to say that during the period of ‘culpable ignorance’ 
(i.e. the twenties and thirties) professors of geography were not 
handing out definitions of the subject to their students. Those defini- 
tions have been and doubtless still are being diligently written out in 
countless geography exercise books in grammar schools up and down 
the country. They run something like this: “The study of human 
societies in relation to their environments’; ‘the study of the under- 
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standing of human phenomena in an area’; ‘human ecology’. These 
are actual examples. It seems incredible that it never occurred to 
their propounders that such catholicity is the opposite of definition. 
What are history, sociology, any of the social sciences in fact, than 
the study of human society in a given area? All these studies compre- 
hend, in some aspect or another, the facts and consequences of the 
interaction of man and his environment. How, in the light of such 
woolliness of thought, any universities created chairs in geography 
is one of those dark mysteries which had now better be kept from 
the light of day. . 

Yet only eight years ago Professor Debenham was still writing 
that the ‘full task of the geographer’ was ‘to interpret the facts of dis- 
tribution, to correlate the life of man with his environment, to explain 
the interaction of human and natural agencies’. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that he should go on to say that ‘it would be easy enough were it 
decreed that no one could be a geographer until he was forty years 
old and had become a useful scientist, a fair historian and a compe- 
tent economist—then, and only then could he fully assess the natural 
resources of Place, appreciate what men have made of these resources 
in the past and plan what could be done with them in the present and 
the future . . . the full task of the geographer is too mighty for any- 
thing approaching finality and only intellectual giants such as 
Mackinder and Alexander von Humboldt can attain even partial 
success’. (Op. cit. p. 18.) 

Such grandiosity, of course, puts the whole subject beyond the 
reach of serious discussion, but it is fair to say that by this time the 
large majority of university geographers regard all this as part of the 
embarrassing past. No longer is there any truck with ‘human ecology’ 
and the like.’ 


There are several reasons for this revolution in thought but unques- 
tionably the mightiest is the influence of a monograph called The 
Nature of Geography published in America in 1939 and written by 
Richard Hartshorne, an American professor of geography. The 
Nature of Geography is one of those massive, teutonic works which 
are at once impressive in scholarship and depressingly formidable 
reading. It was the blinding impact of this leviathan of learning that 
led Professor Wooldridge to say mea culpa and use that harsh phrase, 
gratuitously including all his colleagues, ‘our culpable ignorance’. 
For Hartshorne examines the anatomy of his subject down to the last 
detail. No avenue of argument is left unexplored and in the process 
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he crushes mercilessly all who have deviated from what he conceives 
to be the right road. The human ecologists, those who have thought 
of geography simply as the study of distributions, the few who have 
equated it with geophysics, and all the other heretics are grist to his 
mill. 

This is not to say that Hartshorne presents his own conception as 
something essentially new or different. He is at pains to show that it 
is in line with the notions of such giants of the past as Kant and von 
Humboldt, even going as far back as Strabo and Herodotus. 

Geography, says Hartshorne, is concerned with those facts that 
determine the distinctive character of an area: the form of the land, 
the kind of climate that afflicts it, the type of soil and vegetation, the 
use to which the land is put, the industries, the human habitations, 
the political divisions, the routes and so forth. All elements—and this 
is the important point—which are in some degree interrelated and 
give a particular area or region a unique, differential character. The 
earth’s magnetism in a given area, for example, is not generally 
related to other areal phenomena and is thus not the concern of 
geographers. Geography, as Hartshorne defines it, perhaps over- 
succinctly, is ‘the study of the areal differentiation of the earth’s sur- 
face’. The knowledge the geographer uses, then, is first organized 
into such systematic studies as geomorphology, climatology, plant 
geography, economic geography, political geography and historical 
geography (among others) which are each in turn part of a larger 
body of knowledge—geology, meteorology, botany, etc. Secondly, 
the data provided by these disciplines are studied and integrated with 
respect to a given area; this is regional geography, and this, in 
Hartshorne’s view, is the main object and justification of the exercise. 

Not every British geographer, it is true, has been willing to follow 
the prophet Hartshorne nor regard The Nature of Geography as the 
new Koran. A few have wanted to lay particular emphasis on the 
human aspect or the physical side depending on their special interest. 
Many have strongly rejected certain of his pronouncements on 
systematic geography (of which more will be said below). But his 
central thesis has been accepted by almost all. Even Professor 
Norman Pye, who has gone so far as to describe Hartshorne’s defini- 
tion as a ‘shibboleth . . . too readily adopted’? hastens to tell us that 
the geographer’s task is ‘to find out and portray the qualities and 
characteristics that give distinction to place, and to understand the 
concrete unique complexity’—very nearly Hartshorne’s own words. 
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The fact is that Hartshorne has been the welcome deliverer of British 
geography from that state of innocent confusion into which it had 
fallen. He has defined geography in terms which, on the face of it, 
satisfy the two criteria of an honours discipline; that it should be a 
discrete field of study demanding the highest level of intellectual 
effort. 

The ‘regional concept’, then, is of surpassing importance to the 
standing of geography. This can readily be demonstrated by examin- 
ing what would remain of geography without it, i.e. the group of 
systematic studies—geomorphology, climatology and the rest. It has 
already been explained that these studies are simply parts of larger 
fields—those parts, in fact, which apply to the earth’s surface. It 
follows that both in undergraduate syllabuses and in post-graduate 
research there will be overlap with work done in other honours 
schools. A random glance at the final honours geography papers in 
the University of London in 1955 reveals the following questions 
(taken from the optional subjects): 

Give an account of the biology of one of the major cereals and 
discuss the aims of the plant breeder in dealing with a plant species of 
this type. (Plant Geography—I.) 

‘The successful erection of iron and steel plants is largely a matter 
of transportation costs, but not of raw materials only.’ Examine. 
(Economic Geography—I1.) 

“Water transport was essential to the industrial activity of eighteenth- 
century Britain.’ Discuss with reference to a selected region. (Historical 
Geography—1.) 

Manifestly, these questions might equally well have found a place 
in the botany, economics and history schools respectively. A subject 
which is simply compounded of chips off a number of other blocks 
must clearly have some unifying and unique purpose in order to 
justify its elevation to honours status. 

There are many geographers who would nevertheless contend that 
the geographer regards the subject matter of these systematic studies 
in a special way. That he approaches reality in terms of ‘a philosophy 
of place’ and in treating, say, water transport in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, his slant would be significantly different from that of the his- 
torian. What this means in practice is that the geographer would 
give some prominence to such matters as relief, river pattern and 
rainfall—chiefly features of the physical environment. But in so far 
as they are really relevant to the topic in question the historian ought 
also to give them due weight. If he does not, then his training has 
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been at fault. The fact is, however, that this so-called ‘philosophy of 
place’ has inherent dangers. It can lead to a decidedly lop-sided view 
of reality, especially when social influences loom large. 

Furthermore, if this argument about essential differences of out- 
look were valid, one would expect to see it reflected in marked differ- 
ences in the kind of scholarship produced by geographers on the one 
hand and specialists from other fields on the other, when their studies 
happen to overlap. But this is not so, and there is a legion of examples 
to prove it. Professor H. C. Darby, for instance, has done some not- 
able work on what he calls historical geography of Domesday Eng- 
land. But it might as easily be described as economic and social 
history. There is just no radical difference between the general nature 
of his research and that of historians like Beresford and Hoskins. 

Hartshorne knows only too well this common and distressing 
identity of effort. His remedy is to insist that although geographers 
‘must be familiar with the concepts and methods of neighbouring 
sciences and may use these in their work, they must use them for 
purposes dictated by the point of view of geography as distinct from 
that of the related systematic science’ (p. 414). He illustrates his point: 
‘The relation of annual variations of corn production to annual 
variations in rainfall is of great concern to the student of agriculture 
but is not of direct concern in geography, whereas the fact that the 
variations in rainfall in Nebraska have a greater effect on corn yields 
than the same degree of variation in Pennsylvania, is of geographic 
concern’ (p. 415). This constant theme of ‘areal differentiation’ as 
the essence of geography may seem to be over-played, but Hart- 
shorne’s object is noble enough. He is determined to maintain the 
discrete role of geography and doubtless fears that if he does not, all 
is lost, as well it may be. 

But, alas, his regimen is too strict for all but the most devoted 
proselytes. Thus Professor Wooldridge, whose speciality is geomor- 
phology, remonstrates that he will have nothing to do with the sort 
of prohibitions Hartshorne proposes, at least in his own field of 
geomorphology: “The main reason for rejecting this attitude . . . is 
that it is intellectually despicable. It may be logical, but it is not 
psychological. If geography is to continue to attract young people of 
ability and insight it is essential that the subject should be exciting, 
not merely fitted into a logically coherent place in the general scheme 
of knowledge’ (p. 298). Professor Pye, is even more damning: “Truth 
must be sought wherever it lies, and I am unsympathetic to the 
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academically narrow-minded who are so faithful to an imagined 
subject that they are derogatory of honest, patient, scholarly work in 
borderland fields on the grounds that it “isn’t geography”.’ 

Professor Wooldridge frankly admits to being a sinner; Professor 
Pye is equally sure of his position on the side of the angels. But both 
are agreed that Hartshorne’s circumscription has no empirical justi- 
fication; it cannot work in practice. Even if it could, it would not 
follow that his purist studies in systematic geography would not be 
duplicated or even better explored by non-geographers. To take his 
own example of discrepant corn yields in Nebraska and Pennsyl- 
vania, is that problem not of equal or even greater importance to the 
agriculturist? 

The geographer who takes a special interest in one of the system- 
atic studies soon finds himself outside the strict limits of his subject, 
and has to labour in the terrain of the botanist, geologist, economist, 
historian or some other. Manifestly he would have been better 
equipped and at less cost had he read one such honours school in the 
first place. Too often is the geographer seen floundering in deep and 
unfamiliar waters though he is not always aware of his unhappy 
plight. 

This is not to depreciate the produce of geographers such as Pro- 
fessor Darby, Professor Wooldridge, Professor Smith with his com- 
pendium on British industry, Professor Bowen with his studies of 
the Celtic Saints, among many others. It is just that their efforts 
properly belong to other disciplines. They are not to be blamed for 
this; by the very nature of systematic geography it could not be other- 
wise. But the conclusion is clear: the pursuit of geography could not 
possibly be justified at the honours level if it consisted simply of the 
systematic studies. 

Even those geographers who have not so far seriously disagreed 
with these diabolical arguments, will have no fears about the ultimate 
safety of their subject. Hartshorne did not write nearly a quarter of a 
million words for nothing; he surely proved beyond doubt that the 
final vindication of geography was in ‘the concept of regional syn- 
thesis’. 

It need hardly be said that this ‘concept’ represents something very 
different from what is found in the so-called ‘regional geographies’ 
for schools which continue to swell the publishers’ lists. The latter 
are what Professor Wooldridge stigmatizes as ‘scissors and paste’ 
syntheses ‘And well we know them,’ he adds ‘—Structure, Relief, 
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Climate, Vegetation, Rural life, Urban life, Agriculture, Industry, 
Communications, etc. Thus the compendium; add them together and 
wait hopefully, Micawber-like, for something to turn up.’ But, he 
tells us, the regional synthesis is, in contrast, no less than ‘an inspir- 
ing vision’. It remains ‘our great objective, and as we work towards 
it, it governs our organization and our methods’. One is almost led 
to suppose that it has a religious significance, and we may forgive 
Professor Wooldridge a certain high-flown obscurity when he goes 
on to say: “The high art will lie in the development of our simple, 
separate, themes, and the elaboration of a truly geographic harmony 
and counterpoint; surely the geographical symphony, with its themes 
of Nature and Man is characteristically and incurably contrapuntal.’ 

Professor Pye’s words do not inspire quite the same awe, but his 
claims are just as large: ‘It is in his regional method that the geo- 
grapher makes his unique contribution to learning . . . The common 
reference that unifies and informs his study is the total area, and thus 
is created a deeper understanding of reality . . . the geographer seeks 

. . insight into an integration.’ 

If geographers were judged by their faith alone, it would be the 
end of further argument. But the critic, not unreasonably, wants to 
see a few works as well. And here the shadow of a doubt creeps in. 
‘But where,” we are asked’ says the obliging Professor Wooldridge 
‘ “are the magistral books on regional geography?” ’ One senses that 
it is a question he has been asked many times. What is his answer? 
He prefers to leave ‘unnamed the small number we might timidly 
offer our outraged critics . . . the only honest answer to our critics is 
to ask for a little patience’. Outraging his critics still further, he 
explains: ‘Our predecessors in the departments were inevitably more 
occupied with the making of geographers than the making of geo- 
graphy .. .’ Since then, matters have improved, but evidently ‘the 
impatient and the importunate’ ought not to raise their hopes too 
high: ‘We are on the job, by sound and tested methods, and we are 
not to be chivvied, bully-ragged, or even genially cozened into pro- 
ducing half-baked syntheses before we are ready.’ 

This is rather like saying to a would-be student of music that he 
could study the notes, the scales, time-signatures and so forth, even 
build up a few tunes, but that no advanced musical compositions 
were yet available for him to play, because the musicians were too 
busy teaching their pupils. That shadow of a doubt is beginning to 
enlarge rapidly. 
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Why is this regional synthesis so elusive? There has been no lack 
of attempts by geographers at writing advanced regional studies. 
Why has Professor Wooldridge found them so frustrating? The 
nature of these frustrations he puts more explicitly in discussing an 
actual example of a regional study—that of the North Italian Plain. 
It is worth quoting at length: 

Let us take as an example the North Italian Plain. The school texts 
sketch, with only minor variation in content and emphasis, an outline 
of its towns, routes, and occupations. If we turn to Dr. Marion New- 
bigin’s more advanced treatment we find that it comprises some 
5,000 words, equivalent to a short paper or an hour’s discourse. This is, 
indeed, an excellent account by one of the best-equipped and most 
successful writers on regional geography of our generation. Yet the 
account does not greatly transcend the school level. It can be read, nay 
worse, it can virtually be learned by heart, by Higher School candidates 
who have never seen a single large-scale map of the area. Suppose, 
then, that we go a stage further and construct a block of the Austrian 
Staff maps of the region. Immediately a host of interesting patterns 
appears and an equal number of problems present themselves, each 
leading seductively into some specialist preserve. The prograding 
Adriatic coast would, no doubt, touch a chord or two in the breasts of 
some members of the Cambridge School. I myself am curious concern- 
ing the limits of the Pliocene trespass in the foothill zones, this not as a 
geological, but a geographical, fact, and one likely to be significantly 
legible in the landscape. In other moods we might speculate on the 
gorgeous East formerly held in fee, on the urban geography of Milan, 
the significance of hydro-electric power, or the implications of autarky 
in agriculture (p. 55). 

These seductive paths, of course, lead straight across the geographi- 
cal border into the terrain of some related subject. Having dispersed 
his geographers in this way, the Professor asks, ‘when and how do we 
come together again?’ His answer is to quote what the Walrus said 
about the seven maids with their seven mops. The Carpenter, it will 
be recalled, shed a bitter tear. And so might Professor Wooldridge’s 
readers because his arguments seem to have run, like a desert water- 
course, into the sand. He goes on to say that ‘the effort at higher 
synthesis must be made if geography is to survive and thrive’, yet 
this effort is apparently beyond ‘one of the best-equipped and most 
successful writers on regional geography of our generation’. 

At this rate, even the geographers must begin to wonder if the 
‘higher synthesis’ is not just a mirage—a vision yes, but hopelessly 
out of reach. For the rest of us, our doubts are just about complete. 
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There can be no such thing as a ‘regional synthesis’. It is not simply 
that the process of summary and generalization is involved in any 
attempt at synthesis and that this cloaks the richness and clarity of 
detail and gives rise to imperfect interpretation. We all recognize that 
this is inevitable, but it does not get in the way of a synthesis, where 
this is genuinely possible. Mention of northern Italy calls to mind 
Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Italian Renaissance, a notable 
example, to say the least, of historical synthesis. Burckhardt succeeds 
in weaving a fabric of diverse threads—political, religious, social, 
economic, artistic, literary, historical, all having some direct or 
subtle relationship with one another. The result is a tapestry of com- 
pelling composition. Doubtless some of Burckhardt’s impressions 
may be misleading and some of his judgements may be found wanting 
today, but his book still stands as a masterly piece of creative writing, 
‘holistic’, one might say, to use a term which some geographers are 
fond of using in describing their own subject. 

There are not, it is true, many Burckhardts, but respectable works 
of historical synthesis are common enough. The stuff of this syn- 
thesis is, of course, humanity. Facts and influences are unified in 
relation to a human community in the course of its development. 
And it is labouring the obvious to say that because of this, the various 
elements contributing to the synthesis are necessarily related to one 
another. Humanity, is, so to speak, the cement of the synthesis. 

Geography, on the other hand, is made of different stuff. Its cement 
is area, and it clearly cannot construct edifices which will stand 
comparison with those of the historian. Area cannot have the binding 
properties of humanity because the data and the factors which bear 
upon it are too diverse and are not necessarily related to one another. 
True, it is often the case that there is a close connection between the 
physical background and the material of economic and political 
geography in a given area, but rarely, if ever, is this interrelationship 
such as to make a genuine synthesis attainable. Moreover, a synthesis 
which sticks to area as its unifying principle is bound to exclude 
large facets of human activity—the aesthetic and literary, for 
example, which may have no areal significance, though they may be 
vital to the proper understanding of the character of the region’s 
inhabitants. 

In practice, the geographer making a regional study is forced to 
parade seriatim the facts of relief, climate, economic geography, 
etcetera, drawing attention where he can to related phenomena. Even 
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when he breaks his region down to sub-regions he must carry out the 
same process. There is no alternative; his material cannot be handled 
in any other way. And the conscientious scholar, more often than not, 
finds himself drawn, as Professor Wooldridge hinted, into the high- 
ways and byways of some specialism, getting further and further 
away from the central task of ‘interrelating areal phenomena’, to use 
the appropriate Hartshornese. 

There are a number of examples which could be used to illustrate 
and confirm these arguments, but none better than the latest in the 
Methuen’s Advanced Geography series, which appeared some 
months ago. Wales: A Physical, Historical and Regional Geography 
is edited by Professor E. G. Bowen, who was a graduate in geography 
(unlike the first generation of professors who all came over from 
other subjects)* and appears unreservedly to accept the Hartshorne 
doctrine. The book is the combined work of Professor Bowen and 
his six colleagues in the Department of Geography at Aberystwyth, 
one of the first departments to be founded in Britain. There are all the 
signs then that Wales is likely to be an unusually scholarly and 
authoritative work. Moreover, it is a large volume dealing with a 
comparatively small area; the authors cannot complain that they 
have been hampered by the need for concision. If the ‘higher syn- 
thesis’ is possible, then this book ought surely to have achieved it. 

Professor Bowen’s plan of action follows predictable lines: the 
first half of the book concerns the general physical and human geo- 
graphy of the country and the second the geography of eleven 
‘regions’ into which he has divided Wales. There is not a single 
chapter in the first half whose subject does not belong to some other 
discipline—ranging from geology to sociology. These chapters, in 
other words, simply reflect the systematic studies. One might expect 
the regional half, then, to demonstrate a unique fusion of the facts 
set out in the first half. But no, the regions follow in miniature the 
pattern of the whole. Even the Gower Peninsula, an area measuring 
some 12 miles by eight, is resolved into the familiar scheme—relief 
and structure, climate and soils, historical and human, economic 
geography, and urban geography. (These are the actual paragraph 
headings.) Here and there, physical conditions are seen to have some 
interesting and distinctive influence on human activity, but nowhere 
are there sufficient facts intimately connected with one another to 
allow any synthesis to emerge. Even if there were, it would fall short 
of a complete and satisfactory picture; it could contain nothing, for 
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example, about Welsh habits of thought, cultural proclivities and the 
peculiar class relations within Welsh society. 

An actual quotation from Wales will drive home these argu- 
ments as nothing else could. This lengthy but revealing paragraph 
is the ‘Conclusion’ at the end of the section on the South Wales 
Coalfield region; it ought, then, to be the créme de la créme of 
syntheses. 


Many references have been made to contrasts between the western 
and eastern sections of the Coalfield, yet taking a broad overall view 
the South Wales Coalfield is a single economic unit. A former unpro- 
ductive upland region inhabited by subsistence stock farmers in 
scattered hill farms is now one of Britain’s major industrial regions. 
No coalfield in the world has such a range of good coals: no other coal- 
field has an easier down gradient outlet to the sea. The South-Western 
Division of the National Coal Board including the South Wales Coal- 
field, but excluding the Forest of Dean and the Somerset section, is 
fourth in order of production after the North-Eastern, the East Mid- 
lands and the Durham Divisions respectively. South Wales is virtually 
the sole British producer of anthracite coal. South Wales, too, is the 
greatest steel producer in Britain and at the same time is the home of 
the British tinplate industry. Today, other metal industries, oil refining, 
light engineering establishments and a variety of ‘new’ industries, with 
no direct relationship to the basic industries, complete the industrial 
scene. In spite of all this intensive industrial development the nature 
of the physical landscape is such as to confine industry, settlement and 
communications to the valleys and immediate coastal fringes. High, 
broad, open hills overlook the industrial valleys and plains and remain, 
anomalously, as comparatively unspoilt rural areas, easily accessible 
for recreation and the general well-being of the population (p. 399). 


Where is the ‘high art’ in this? It could be written by any intelli- 
gent, regular reader of the Western Mail, except that one would hope 
to see something a little more lively. So much for the regional syn- 
thesis and the elevated hopes of the geographer. 


If geography has failed to satisfy the criteria demanded of an 
honours school, it does not follow that it has no place in the uni- 
versity. Still less can it be argued that it is an interloper in the training 
colleges and the schools. Indeed, there is every reason why the teach- 
ing of geography should be strengthened and extended both in 
primary and secondary schools—and notably in the public schools, 
which still lag behind the maintained grammar schools in this respect. 
Any doubting Thomases can do no better than turn up Professor 
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Wooldridge (particularly pages 66-79) or a book of a more practical 
kind, such as Grace A. Wood’s Geography in Schools to see how 
stimulating and exacting and useful geography can be for boys and 
girls when it is effectively taught. 

No one, it is to be hoped, would argue that because a subject is 
taught in secondary schools it deserves an honours syllabus at a 
university, otherwise we should soon be afflicted with honours handi- 
crafts and domestic science. At the same time, proper provision has 
been made for teachers of handicrafts and domestic science and it 
must obviously somehow be made for geography. 

Geography can readily find a place in the university as a sub- 
sidiary subject to the social sciences and to history. It might even be 
urged that some knowledge of geography is essential to students of 
those disciplines and that its present neglect by them is to be greatly 
lamented. Secondary schools could then find their geography 
teachers from graduates who had read economics, sociology or 
history with a strong subsidiary content of geography. If this became 
the acknowledged road to geography teaching it would certainly 
provide a powerful incentive to the social science and history schools 
to embrace geography as a subordinate subject. 

This would not, it is true, give geography an adequate locus standi 
in the university. This it could find in the university department of 
town and country planning, where geography has long had a 
respected place as an essential basic subject for the planner. (Gradu- 
ates in geography are, in fact, exempt from the whole of the inter- 
mediate examinations of the Town Planning Institute.) And it would 
do geography and its dispensers no harm to be in close touch with 
the application of their findings to practical needs. It would inform 
the subject with a greater realism and endow it with a larger social 
purpose. For, at root, the case against university geography in its 
present guise is that it has no apparent distinctive purpose and that 
its claim to a ‘holistic’ view of reality is no more than an academic 
masquerade. 

NOTES 


! To make confusion worse confounded the University of Cambridge has, since 
se war, appointed a professor of human ecology; he is an authority on social 
medicine. 

2 Annals of the Association of American Geographers. Vol. XX1X, Nos. 3 and 4, 
subsequently bound separately. 

3 Object and Method in Geographical Studies: An Inaugural Lecture, 1955, by 
Professor Norman Pye, Professor of Geography in the University of Leicester. 

4 Thus, for example, Fleure was a zoologist, Roxby a historian, Rudmose Brown 
a botanist, Wooldridge a geologist. 
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THE ADULT STUDENT 
I—WHY I GO TO LITERATURE CLASSES 


MURIEL WAKELIN 
Health Visitor, Cambridgeshire 


I HAD been living in Barrington (a small Cambridgeshire village) for 
a year when one of the inhabitants asked me if I would like to join a 
literature class at Bassingbourn village college six miles away. Eng- 
lish had been my favourite subject when I was at school but I 
entered the nursing profession soon after leaving and there had been 
no opportunity for pursuing it any further, then. Nursing being a 
full-time occupation I soon found that I had lost the capacity to read 
anything that made any demands on me. When my various periods 
of training were over and I started Health Visiting (a job confined to 
office hours more or less) the war came, and there was little or no 
time for reading then, either. I found myself skimming through such 
books as I did read, at a rapid rate, without their really registering, 
and only reading books that happened to crop up by chance. So my 
friend’s suggestion, promising some stimulation to read and some 
direction as to what to read, seemed a very good thing. I was particu- 
larly anxious to come to grips with poetry again for I found it difficult 
to get much impact out of most poems I hadn’t met before. The friend 
(who asked me to join) carefully refrained from telling me that any 
written work would be required until I had promised to join. 

A special bus runs round the village picking up students. In order 
to cover all the isolated spots it seems to go round in circles. For the 
two winter terms the journey is made in the dark and as I emerged 
at a completely strange place, having no idea of how I’d got there it 
seemed to me like a little oasis shut off from everyday life. And so to 
some extent it has remained for me, a complete contrast to, and 
relaxation from, my job. The lecture room in the village college has 
been designed for the purpose of adult education and the armchairs 
are so comfortable that it is a compliment to the lecturer that we 
manage to keep awake. The atmosphere of the class is friendly and 
informal and there are opportunities for questions, discussions and 
arguments and listening to the opinions of other members of the class 
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besides the lecturer. In addition to the weekly classes there are occa- 
sional weekend schools with allied subjects and additional lectures, 
which are more intensive. These draw students from a wider area 
which adds new aspects to any discussion. 

Since I joined the class I have been stimulated into reading books 
which, left to myself, I would have regarded as too difficult to try. 
It is amazing the difference it makes, especially to poetry, to have 
works read aloud by a lecturer who has a knowledge of what the 
writer is trying to do. Giving the words their due expression and 
emphasis adds immensely to their value. I was surprised to find how 
much easier early English poetry (e.g. Sir Gawayne and The Green 
Knight and Chaucer) was to listen to, than to read with the eye alone. 
Looking at such works in print they seem to be in a foreign language, 
but heard they come alive. The sound is very robust and pleasant to 
the ear—particularly the lovely alliteration which I enjoyed the 
more because alliteration was ‘frowned upon’ when I was taught 
poetry at school. These qualities add to the vivid picture of mediae- 
val life and mythology which the poetry evokes. At the other end of 
the time scale of poetry Gerard Manley Hopkins and T. S. Eliot, 
whom I still find rather difficult and obscure, have been sufficiently 
elucidated to give me some idea of what they were trying to do with 
new patterns and technical skill in words. I had never felt any desire 
to read any of D. H. Lawrence’s works, having a feeling that they 
were probably pornographic and obscure. I found, however, that he 
dealt seriously and imaginatively with the relationships between men 
and women. His writing was, on the whole, provocative in the best 
sense and I went on to read more than the ‘set’ book. 

That written work was expected of me rather appalled me at first 
as I had done nothing of that description since I left school. My first 
effort had to be bludgeoned out of a mind that seemed completely 
blank, but I was rather taken aback at its reception. Not only my own 
effort but also the short story I was writing about were taken to pieces 
almost word by word, and other short stories by different authors 
dealing with similar themes were taken to show how the subject could 
have been treated. Though I didn’t agree with all the philosophical 
views expressed it was an eye-opener to me on literary criticism, which 
I felt on the whole was justified, and helped to give me a sense of 
values in assessing other pieces of prose. The subsequent pieces of 
written work haven’t been as difficult and I have enjoyed doing them. 
I like to write, if possible, on a book before the tutor has discussed it 
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and then I find out how and where we differ. If I leave writing until 
after the discussion it is more difficult to realize where my ideas end 
and his begin. 

Poetry has appealed to me as long as I can remember—or what I 
dignified by the name of poetry. My approach to it was emotional 
not analytical and I had the feeling that taking poetry to pieces 
ruined it. I was brought up, I suppose, mainly on the romanticism of 
the 19th century and the kind of poetry I enjoyed was ‘Poetry with a 
capital P’ being easy on the ear, flowing in rhythm, and full of beauti- 
ful and convincing imagery. I have learnt that the best poetry is 
written when the writer has detached himself from, and is ordering 
his experience, not wallowing in his emotions; that poetry should 
enact what it says by a combination of rhythm, the feeling of the 
words in the mouth, and the imagery; that certain forms of poetry 
(e.g. rhyming couplets) can best express the feeling of certain ages 
while it is difficult to express the feeling of one age by the forms of 
another; that new forms, or patterns of words, have to be evolved 
for new ages and that so far this age hasn’t succeeded in finding a 
form in which to express itself perfectly. Perhaps the latter explains 
why much modern poetry leaves me cold. I still find it difficult to 
absorb poetry that does not make an immediate impact where 
imagery is obscure and allusive. 

It was a new idea to me that good writing had a deep moral con- 
cern as well as an intellectual and aesthetic one and that the moral 
quality of art was determined by the writer’s treatment and techni- 
que. When I read a novel or play in the past the characterization was 
often the most important part of it for me but I can see now that this 
is only a part and it is the writer’s treatment of the whole theme that 
matters. “The artist is of supreme importance in dealing with the more 
or less unconscious level of sensibility which underly men’s more 
conscious philosophies and adherences.’ His success depends on his 
detachment and impersonality and his not projecting himself in an 
idealized state into his characters. I can see, particularly in Shake- 
speare, how a writer was concerned in the exploration of modes of 
living; that his characters were not merely very cleverly portrayed 
individuals but embodiments of tendencies within us all, that will 
be in human beings for all time. George Eliot too, though in a lesser 
way (and apt at times to let the preaching run away with her), could 
do the same. 

My response to words and the arrangement of words has been 
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quickened by hearing about the structure of prose, that it too has a 
rhythm and a texture, and about the various styles and manners in 
which it may be written. The novel is on the whole the most success- 
ful form of prose in our time and the most popular. When novels are 
adapted for film or radio they suffer badly by being made to fit a 
medium they were not intended for. I am becoming familiar with the 
technical terms and phrases used in literary criticism and so book 
reviews that I read in the press mean more to me. Though literary 
criticism is influenced by the feelings of the critic and the needs of the 
time, so that some writers are more popular at some times than at 
others, certain values seem to me to be applicable to all writing for 
all time. 

Being a member of a class that, together with the lecturer, has a 
sense of humour makes it all the easier and more enjoyable. My en- 
joyment of reading has increased considerably and though I still 
haven’t much spare time, I hope that when I have (in my old age, if 
not before) I shall make the best use of it. The effort of trying to put 
into words my reactions to, and ideas about such works as I feel 
capable of tackling, helps to clarify the woolly state of my brain 
because one can’t be quite as vague in writing as one can in merely 
thinking. 

As in my job I am concerned with the welfare of people it is 
particularly interesting to me that we are looking at literature from 
the angle of its effect on society. In the words of our tutor, ‘as the 
exploration of experience, the ordering of life into convincing pat- 
terns of words and as a search to answer the question “How to live?” ’ 
And perhaps how to die too! It seemed very ironical that I should 
return from class one evening (having studied the scene of Cleopatra’s 
death) to find that a neighbour had died rather unexpectedly and that 
my services were sought to lay her out. She too had put up a gallant 
front against heavy odds, and so the two experiences came very close 
together. 


THE ADULT STUDENT 





IIl—-TUTOR AND STUDENT 
DAVID HOLBROOK 
Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College 
ONE never ceases to worry about what one is doing as tutor to an 


adult class in literature: the evidence is intangible, in people’s lives. 
But in a tutorial class one has some written evidence in students’ 
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written work and if it is evidence of nothing else, it is proof of hours 
of reading, of thought and self-discipline wrung from a busy life and 
a distracting world. I greet written work with awe and respect, par- 
ticularly from those in the less verbal occupations, from those, that is, 
other than teachers and civil servants and such. In a large measure, 
it is this written evidence of other’s efforts that keeps us going. 

The following piece of written work by Muriel Wakelin seems to 
me good enough to stand as an example of what a piece of written 
work in a University Extramural English class should be. 

It shows a close attention to the text of the extracts given, and 
makes allowances for their wider context in the play and novel from 
which they are taken. The writer’s critical opinions are supported by 
quotations. Her language is unpretentious and simple. She avoids 
vague general statements about the difference between the medium of 
sound broadcasting and the novel: but the implications are there. 

Behind this piece of writing one can see, too, evidence of care in 
the consideration of feelings, of the student’s response to works of 
literature. One feels the student knows what she means by ‘ironical’ 
and ‘melodrama’; they are terms which are taking on for her associa- 
tions with values. And from there one can go on to ask the important 
questions, such as ‘what is wrong with melodrama?’ In discussing 
The Secret Agent and its broadcast version we could go on to com- 
pare the sense of elation one gets from the novel, with the mere 
exploration of its melodramatic horror in the broadcast play, which 
leaves one merely disturbed. Such a piece of written work shows we 
are beginning to share critical terms and experienced values in the 
adult class. (I have made four small alterations to the order of words 
in the essay and I have added my notes to show how one tries to lead 
students on and out, to more books, and from literature to life.) 

Here is the ‘question’ (I provide students with about twenty to 
choose from), followed by Muriel Wakelin’s piece of work: 


Here is an excerpt from the script of a broadcast version, a play 
made from Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent. Discuss the difference 
between it and the treatment of the incident in the novel, which you 
should read. 


a. (THEY BEGIN TO SCUFFLE) 
WINNIE: I'd rather walk the streets than stay in this house with 
you. 


VERLOC: Winnie, have you gone crazy? I'll hurt you. I'll have to. 
(A QUICK SHRIEK OF PAIN FROM WINNIE). 
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Swine. 


VERLOC: (Breathing heavily) I’m sorry, Winnie. I couldn’t let you 


do that... I feel ill. . . Pll have to lie down on the sofa... 
You shouldn’t have made me do that . . . Very bad for 
me ... (His breathing eases, and he gradually gets 
drowsy through exhaustion). Winnie that’s no good, our 
behaving like that . . . we need each other . . . think of 
our good times . . . Winnie, my love, come here .. . 
that’s better . . . (in sudden panic) Winnie, what are you 
doing? Put down that knife! Don’t—(Moans). 


(THE FINAL WORD MERGES INTO A MOAN AS SHE STABS HIM. FADE 
MUSIC SWIFTLY IN. THEN DOWN AND CROSS FADE TO FAINT STREET 
NOISES.) 


b. ‘Come here,’ he said in a peculiar tone, which might have been the 


tone of brutality, but was intimately known to Mrs. Verloc as the 
note of wooing. 

She started forward at once, as if she were still a loyal woman 
bound to that man by an unbroken contract. Her right hand skimmed 
slightly the end of the table, and when she had passed on towards 
the sofa the carving knife had vanished without the slightest sound 
from the side of the dish. Mr. Verloc heard the creaky plank in the 
floor, and was content. He waited. Mrs. Verloc was coming. As if 
the homeless soul of Stevie had flown for shelter straight to the 
breast of his sister, guardian and protector, the resemblance of her 
face with that of her brother grew at every step, even to the droop 
of the lower lip, even to the slight divergence of the eyes. But Mr. 
Verloc did not see that. He was lying on his back and staring up- 
wards. He saw partly on the ceiling and partly on the wall the 
moving shadow of an arm with a clenched hand holding a carving 
knife. It flickered up and down. Its movements were leisurely. They 
were leisurely enough for Mr. Verloc to recognize the limb and the 
weapon. 

They were leisurely enough for him to take in the full meaning of 
the portent, and to taste the flavour of death rising in his gorge. His 
wife had gone raving mad—murdering mad. They were leisurely 
enough for the first paralyzing effect of this discovery to pass away 
before a resolute determination to come out victorious from the 
ghastly struggle with that armed lunatic. They were leisurely enough 
for Mr. Verloc to elaborate a plan of defence involving a dash 
behind a table, and the felling of the woman to the ground with a 
heavy wooden chair. But they were not leisurely enough to allow 
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Mr. Verloc the time to move either hand or foot. The knife was 
already planted in his breast. It met no resistance on its way. Hazard 
has such accuracies. Into that plunging blow, delivered on the side 
of the couch, Mrs. Verloc had put all the inheritance of her imme- 
morable and obscure descent, the simple ferocity of the age of 
caverns, and the unbalanced nervous fury of the age of bar-rooms. 
Mr. Verloc, the Secret Agent, turning slightly on his side with the 
force of the blow, expired without stirring a limb, in the muttered 
sound of the word ‘Don’t’ by the way of protest. 


It seems hardly fair to compare an extract of a broadcast play which 
one hasn’t listened to with a comparable piece of the novel it is taken 
from, which one has read. One doesn’t know what has gone before 
that would have added weight or meaning to the extract. Broadcast 
plays too, suffer from the fact that they can only be put across by 
sounds and all visual effects are lost, so that anything not expressly 
written for this medium is bound to suffer in the transcription. The 
Secret Agent seems to have suffered badly: there are only sounds of 
scuffling, a shriek, a moan, music and street noises to create the feel- 
ing of suspense, tension and terror that the novel conveys so well. 

[Tutor’s note: But you speak as if the novel were ‘visual’—it is 
surely not ‘visual effects’ the sound medium loses, but the capacity for 
the reader to pause and re-read; and to leave his novel over till to- 
morrow to finish?) 

_ The stage direction ‘they begin to scuffle’ begins the scene on an 
ordinary note whereas the immobility of Mrs. Verloc helps to build 
up the tense atmosphere, the sense of futility. So too the use of the 
surnames in the novel gives a greater sense of detachment and im- 
personality. Mrs. Verloc’s silence is much more potent than her 
utterance of ‘Swine’ in the broadcast version, and more indicative 
of her mad, possessed state. This state is fully described and 
explained in the novel but impossible to convey by means of sound. 
The description of her expression which adds to the horror is com- 
pletely lost. 

In the broadcast version Mr. Verloc is pleading with his wife and 
making excuses for himself, but in the novel he appears to feel con- 
fident that he is still the master of the situation and his wife ‘a loyal 
woman bound to [him] by an unbroken contract’. This makes the 
situation all the more ironical and the stabbing comes as a complete 
surprise to him, if not the reader. 

I suppose in the broadcast version Mr. Verloc has to say ‘Put down 
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that knife’ or the audience wouldn’t know that she had picked it up. 
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In the novel ‘Her right hand skimmed the end of the table’ . . . is very 
dramatic. The irony of Mr. Verloc having cut pieces of meat from the 
joint with that knife, immediately before, reminding his wife of the 
‘pieces’ into which Stevie had been blown, is completely lost. 

In the broadcast, obviously, the audience could not see the flicker- 
ing shadow of the knife on the ceiling and wall, or know Mr. Verloc’s 
thoughts as he watched it unless he spoke in soliloquy, which would 
be most unrealistic. The deadly leisureliness of the movements and 
the fact that Mr. Verloc has time to realize what is happening and to 
‘elaborate a plan of defence’ and not time to do anything to save 
himself heightens the horror immeasurably. 

I should think that the use of music at the end of the scene as 
broadcast, would tend to distract from it, although it is the only 
means (together with the moans) of conveying the sense of death. In 
the Novel the detached, impersonality of ‘Mr. Verloc, Secret Agent, 
turning slightly on his side with the force of the blow expired without 
stirring a limb, in the muttered sound of “Don’t” by way of protest’ 
doesn’t end the scene on a note of melodrama which I think the 
moans and music would tend to do. 

So the broadcast script, labouring under difficulties, loses most of 
the sense of suspense, horror and drama which Conrad conveys so 
well in his economical yet forceful prose and his sympathetic por- 
trayal of Mr. Verloc. 

{Tutor’s note: The difference between the broadcast version and 
the novel, as I see it, is the difference between demands made on the 
stamina of the reader and his ability to contribute to the experience 
by his attention, his ‘being with’ the writer. The novelist is content 
to keep us waiting for many pages while he leads us slowly through 
the phantasmagoria of this final scene between Verloc and his wife: 
the phantasmagoria is not only one of horror and futility, but also 
one of moral isolation—the grim comedy is that a man and his wife 
should be so utterly separate, isolated by their self-satisfied moral 
complacency. So the carving knife, the blood, the blow are all 
governed in their seedy horror by a profound moral awareness. And 
to follow this government requires the reader’s attention and contri- 
bution to a close texture of words. (He must at times re-read, read 

very slowly, chew things over.) The broadcast does not ask for this 
attention and contribution. It is not (as you imply) a play in a theatre, 
providing a visual stimulus while the words work on the spectator’s 
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mind: it does not enact in the way a play should compellingly enact 
its meaning in terms of acted organized language: it has its own 
‘stage business’ to stand for what the words can do even less well on 
the air than on the stage. It is content merely (judging by this extract) 
to exploit crudely the mere horror, the mere melodrama, as you point 
out so well. So, while the novel leaves us feeling positive in our share 
of the writer’s moral assurance, the melodrama of the broadcast play 
(one knows the experience so well) leaves one feeling jaded, and 
emotionally jangled, merely. 

The sound medium is conditioned by its audience (which it has to 
hold by force of assault, as it were—a theatre audience usually stays 
till it has had its few bob’s worth—is captive in a sense), and by the 
listener’s inability to hear a piece because its audience cannot be 
assumed to contribute (as the theatre audience contributes by its 
stirrings and laughter, its indefinable tenseness, and the effect of that 
on the play and the players) it must use all its effects to hold its course 
—hence the groans, music and ‘effects’ (compare the extract you have 
from The Tempest with its ship’s bells, storm music and owls). Thus, 
in fact, as you say, it is really less dramatic: Winnie Verloc loses her 
horrific dignity, and all (in the ‘scuffle’) is commonplace and banal. 
The moral depth is sacrificed to the crudeness of the medium. 

Could the effect of the phantasmagoric moral progress of the scene 
be achieved over the wireless by the use of some such device as a 
commentator? I doubt it, as I doubt the effectiveness of say a plain 
reading of the novel over the air: close attention, re-consideration, 
contribution cannot be relied on. I would go on to argue, using 
further evidence, that what we are led to by the comparison of this 
extract, is a consideration of the inherent and damaging limitations 
of the mass transmission medium—where the word is concerned, the 
broadcasting machine, sound or vision, is incapable of being more 
than crude, as compared with the novel or stage drama. It weakens 
both the word and our capacities for coming to terms with aspects 
of human experience by sharing their organization in literature—the 
play to us is no longer the play; the novel the novel—we supplant 
them with the ‘broadcast version’. In a word the mass medium is the 
enemy of human sympathy. But these are the wild conclusions you 
refused, quite rightly, to draw! It is perhaps only fair to wireless to 
add that Conrad himself made a play out of The Secret Agent, 
and as far as I remember it is a bad one. You might care to look it 
up.] 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN SCOTLAND 


JOHN PILLEY 
Professor of Education, University of Edinburgh 


THE Scottish Education Department has recently published its 
long-promised new regulations for the training of teachers in Scot- 
land. These will bring dismay to all who have been hoping that the 
new regulations would initiate reforms through which Scottish 
teachers would in future be prepared for their job in such a way as to 
carry a new breath of life and learning into the schools. The tenor of 
the proposals is in fact retrogressive and it is important that their 
implications should be understood while there is yet time to protest 
against them. 

The new proposals follow logically enough from the conception of 
education expressed in a report made by a Scottish Advisory Council 
on teacher training back in 1946. The great shortcoming of this 
report was its failure to recognize how largely the well-being of an 
institution of higher education depends upon its freedom from out- 
side control and upon its teaching staff being given responsibility not 
only for the planning of courses of study but also for making 
staff appointments. The Advisory Council’s report conspicuously 
failed to recognize that the success of the universities in preserving a 
liberal atmosphere has largely depended upon their having success- 
fully achieved this autonomy. Though it had words of praise for the 
beneficent influence of the ‘university atmosphere’, it maintained that 
the ‘true cultural mission of the university’ was the pursuit of ‘higher 
scholarship’. It went on to suggest that the influence of the university 
was ‘bookish’ and that it was only outside the universities that the 
training of teachers could be conducted in a truly liberal way. It 
furthermore assumed that the government-controlled ‘Institutes of 
Education’ which it projected could foster a liberal understanding of 
education so much more successfully than the universities that these 
Institutes should aim at taking over the work of the University 
Departments of Education and at becoming degree-giving agencies! 

In making its recommendations the Scottish Advisory Council 
paid no regard to the fact that the existing training colleges, in 
which graduates as well as non-graduates have to do their training,’ 
notoriously fail to command the respect of graduates. They conse- 
quently did not ask themselves why this should be so, or how it might 
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be made otherwise. Neither did they ask why it was that the training 
colleges fell so far short of commanding the respect shown to other 
professional schools such as those in medicine, law, architecture, agri- 
culture, etc. Had they sought an answer to these questions they might 
have realized that the main reason for the low prestige of the training 
colleges resides in the fact that they are run in a-way which does not 
give the members of their staffs that autonomy which is a condition of 
bold and creative teaching, but disposes them to subject students 
to regimentation and the inculcation of rules of method. Had 
they realized this they would perhaps also have recognized the diffi- 
culty of implementing their recommendation that the staffs of the 
training colleges should be ‘men and women of the very highest 
attainments’ with ‘Principal Lecturers having status comparable to 
University Professors’. The difficulty is partly that the atmosphere 
of the training colleges is such that men and women of high attain- 
ment (nor only they) prefer subordinate positions in the university to 
more senior (and better-paid) positions offered by the training col- 
leges. It is partly also that the system whereby new members of train- 
ing college staffs are appointed, not by academic committees (as is 
done in the universities) but by the whole assembled governing body 
which is composed largely of lay people, makes the likelihood of 
men or women being appointed who are other than ‘safe appoint- 
ments’ very slight. 

The Advisory Council’s lack of appreciation of the importance of 
giving the members of the staffs of training colleges the main 
responsibility for academic policies and appointments is re-echoed 
in the newly issued proposals for revision of the Regulations. 
These assume that the best means of fostering a liberal atmosphere in 
the training college is by strengthening outside controls. They rule 
not only that the powers of the supreme educational authority (the 
Secretary of State) be greatly increased, but also that the present 
excessive powers held by the heads of the training colleges should 
be retained. The relation of a head of a training college to his staff 
is regarded as that between Director and subordinate employees, 
not at all as the proper academic one of primus inter pares. It is 
notable that he is required to appoint a Board of Studies ‘so that it 
should be available for consultation’ if he should wish it. He is him- 
self an employee of the governing body who is given power by that 
body to recommend persons for appointment to the college staff and 
to suspend from service any member of it. The college teachers are 
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taken no account of except by these provisions. The heads of teach- 
ing departments are not even invited to be present at the meetings of 
the governing body at which new members are appointed to their 
staffs. 

The increased power of the Secretary of State over the training of 
teachers is given partly by the ruling which gives him the right of 
nominating representatives (three out of twenty-three) to the new 
governing bodies of the training colleges—a right which he does 
not now have: partly also by the ruling that he should have the right 
of nominating eighteen out of twenty-five members of the National 
body (the ‘Scottish Council’) whose task it is to co-ordinate the work 
of the separate training colleges. It is true that he must nominate 
not less than thirteen of these eighteen people from a list of twenty- 
one people drawn up by the governing bodies of the training 
colleges. This nevertheless gives him immense power in excluding 
from the membership of the Scottish Council people he does not 
favour. Of especial concern to the universities is the fact that the 
choice of a university member of the Scottish Council from among 
those whom the four universities have nominated to the local 
governing bodies will lie entirely with the Secretary of State. 

A corresponding decrease in university influence in teacher train- 
ing is ensured by the ruling that the university representation on the 
governing bodies of the training colleges should be reduced by one (so 
that it becomes three out of twenty-three), and that a university may 
not nominate to the governing body of its adjacent training college 
the heads of its Departments of Education or Psychology (who are the 
very people the university would want to nominate as the best in- 
formed on educational questions). The proposal to impose such con- 
ditions on the university is intolerable. The reasons given for it show a 
false conception of what the relation between educational institu- 
tions should be. It also assumes that the Secretary of State can dictate 
to the universities as he can to the training colleges. 

A further objection to the new regulations is that though the 
present high proportion of Local Education Authority nominees to 
the governing bodies of the training colleges is to be reduced, the 
proportion is still to amount to almost a third of the total member- 
ship. The ground for retaining this high proportion (which is nearly 
three times the university representation) is that the Local Authori- 
ties, being the future employers of teachers, should exercise a 

considerable influence in deciding what their training should be. 
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There is little to be said for this argument as the influence of the 
Local Authority representatives is by no means such as would make 
for the development of a liberal college. 

The one good change in the membership of the governing bodies 
decreed by the new regulations is the increase in the number of school 
teacher representatives. It may, however, be asked whether this is 
great enough. Protest has already been made by Scottish school 
teachers to the effect that the proposed teacher representation is still 
grossly insufficient. In any event, the change does not compensate for 
the lack of any provision for the representation of training college 
teachers on the governing body. 

Having failed to make proposals that are likely to bring real respect 
to teacher training, the new proposals seek to raise the prestige of the 
system by adopting a more impressive nomenclature. In future, the 
training colleges are to be called ‘Colleges of Education’, the 
Directors of Studies are to be called ‘Principals’, the Provincial Com- 
mittees are to be called ‘Governing Bodies’ and it is claimed that their 
role is to be analogous to that of the University Court. It may be that 
there is something to be said for some of these changes but, combined 
with the suggestion for Diploma-giving ceremonies, they remind one 
of the paragraphs in the Advisory Council’s report which anticipate 
such developments as bringing about the end of all university partici- 
pation in the training of teachers. 

A further objection to the proposed regulations is that they sub- 
ordinate matters of policy to matters of administration. One would 
have hoped that before drawing up new administrative arrangements 
the Scottish Education Department would have decided what policy 
it wished to further and would then have gone on to consider what 
administrative arrangements would best serve these policies. In fact 
it is explicitly stated that the new regulations are concerned only with 
questions of management and administration and that questions of 
policy are to be decided upon later. That the Scottish Education 
Department should thus subordinate ends to means bodes ill for 
Scottish education. There is no consolation to be found in the fact 
that the administrative scheme proposed is one that ensures that the 
policy must be one of centralized control. 

A preliminary draft of the new regulations was circulated for com- 
ment amongst ‘interested bodies’ well over a year ago. In their com- 
ment upon it the Scottish universities made a number of proposals 
which expressed willingness to undertake a greater responsibility for, 
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and participation in, the training of teachers. Three of the universi- 
ties expressed willingness to undertake the whole professional train- 
ing of graduates as in England. Neither this nor any of the other main 
university proposals has been taken up. There is no recognition in 
the whole document that the universities have a claim to authority 
in educational matters or that they have special concern in the train- 
ing of teachers on whom the quality of their students largely depends. 

It is abundantly clear that there will be no proper government of 
the teaching profession until the major voice in it is given to teachers 
working in schools, in training colleges, and in universities, and 
until their election to governing bodies is effected on the basis of 
active collaboration and discussion between all these teachers in 
relation to the purposes and problems of their work. One of the major 
achievements of the English Institutes of Education is in fostering 
such collaboration and discussion. The really bad aspect of the new 
Scottish regulations is in their total and significant silence on this 
matter. They appear to hope that the invocation of the Secretary of 
State as a deus ex machina will be a substitute for such a unified pro- 
fessional body. They assume throughout that a scheme worked out 
and administered from on high must necessarily command students’ 
respect and lead to the teaching profession acquiring a greater merit 
and prestige. This is a grievous error, and it is sad to think that 
Scottish education must suffer from the failure of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department to recognize it as such. The thought is made all the 
more sad by the unlikelihood of the Scottish Education Department’s 
recognizing the error at all quickly, as did the few English Area 
Training Organizations which at first chose Scheme B of the McNair 
Report (which also accepted the overlordship of the National Educa- 
tion Authority) but soon abandoned it in favour of the University 
Scheme A (which brought the training of teachers under the super- 
vision of the universities). Almost all the English Area Training 
Organizations have now adopted this Scheme. They were helped to 
recognize their initial error in choosing Scheme B by the example of 
what was being achieved in the areas which had adopted Scheme A. 
From the many lessons these Areas had to teach, the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department seems to have learned nothing. 


NOTE 


1 Graduate students in training may elect to take a University Diploma in 
Education which also counts as part of their one-year training course. There are 
big differences between the proportion of graduates in training in the different 
centres who elect this. 





STUDENT PERFORMANCE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 1948-1951 


NICOLAS MALLESON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Physician in Charge, Student Health Association, University College, 
London 


RECENTLY there has been an increasing interest in the problems of 
failure to graduate at British universities. With the increasing pres- 
sure upon university places, a pressure which will be augmented 
when the ‘post-war bulge’ reaches university age, it becomes impor- 
tant for university authorities to take all possible steps to reduce 
unnecessary failure to a minimum. That there will be some students 
who fail to achieve the Degree to which they aspire is inevitable; but 
anything which can reduce the present failure rates to as near the 
minimum level as possible will represent one of the easiest and most 
economic ways of increasing the effective number of university places 
in the country as a whole. 

In the past, most of the attention given to this problem has been 
directed towards student selection. A great deal of work has been 
done, both in this country and in America, particularly in relation 
to medical students. Nevertheless, it is probable that improved selec- 
tion methods are never going to be enough by themselves. During a 
3- or 4-year course, many students will inevitably meet troubles of a 
kind that cannot be apprehended at the time of selection. These will 
often determine an unsatisfactory outcome to a university career. 
The nature of such troubles must be studied. It may also be that the 
university, though suited to the average, does not take adequately 
into account individual variability. There may be room for modifica- 
tions in the university system itself. 

The importance of these problems has been recognized at Uni- 
versity College London. Three years ago the Student Health Associa- 
tion, under the sponsorship of the Departments of Psychology and 
Eugenics, and with the help first of the Fulbright Commission and 
later of the Halley Stewart Trust, appointed a research assistant to 
work in this field in conjunction with Dr. Arnold Linken (Assistant 
Physician to the Student Health Association) and with the author. 
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A prerequisite of this kind of research into academic difficulties 
is the establishment of current rates of failure and delay in gradua- 
tion. To report the figures for these rates for University College Lon- 
don is the main purpose of this article. 


Failure rates at other British universities 


One might expect the number of students enrolling in British 
universities who fail to graduate to be readily available from ordinary 
statistical returns. This is not so; the results of the final examinations 
can usually be found in the Annual Reports of the different Universi- 
ties. But the majority of students not graduating drop out earlier in 
the course, and do not reach the stage of the final examination. There 
are no published comprehensive figures measuring failure in British 
universities: only a few somewhat incomplete reports are available 
at present. 

The University Grants Committee Reports for the 1947-52 quin- 
quennium, in averring that the quality of students had not deterior- 
ated with the post-war expansion of the universities states: 

The reassuring impressions of student quality which we received on 
our visits to universities have been in the main confirmed by the results 
of an enquiry which we instituted in the early part of 1952 as to the 
numbers of students who entered the universities in 1950 and did not 
return for a second year in 1951. A certain wastage of students at the 
end of the first year is inevitable as we did not regard it as unsatis- 
factory to find that, over the whole university field, the casualty rate in 
the summer of 1951 was between 8 per cent and 9 per cent, .. . In some 
few institutions the casualty rate at the end of the first year was so 
much higher than the average as to give some cause for disquietude. 


This assessment has only limited value. It covers only the first 
year, and encompasses universities of many different kinds offering 
courses of greatly different standards. 

At the Home Universities Conference held in London in 1952 
(Report of Proceedings) Sir Alexander Carr Saunders discussed the 
results obtained by students joining the London School of Econo- 
mics in 1949 to read for the B.Sc. (Econ.). 305 students enrolled; 35 
(11 per cent) transferred to other courses or withdrew for personal 
reasons; a further 63 (21 per cent) failed and left the School without 
a degree. Only 2 per cent of the total reached the third year and 
failed finals, so that most of the elimination had taken place not 
later than the second year. Carr Saunders felt that improved student 
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selection up to the very best one could reasonably hope to obtain 
with present techniques, could only have made a minor difference to 
this heavy non-graduation rate. By most tokens he thought that the 
students joining the course were intellectually adequate for the work. 

Dale, in his book From School to University (1954), discusses and 
analyses some of the reasons for failure in scholarship students join- 
ing one of the smaller university institutions in 1946 and 1947. He 
found a failure rate of some 10 per cent. 

At the annual meeting of the Science Masters’ Association 1955 
(Report 1956), the question was discussed of the substantial numbers 


of science students failing to get past their first year in various institu- 
tions and colleges: 


(a) It was said that about 20 per cent of the first year science 
students at Imperial College London failed to pass at the end 
of their first year. 

(b) Unofficial enquiries had suggested that at most other English 
and Welsh universities, between 3 per cent and 10 per cent 
failed to get beyond their first year. 

(c) It seemed probable that the figures for Scotland were higher, 
one un-named university was said to have a similar rate to 
Imperial College. 

(d) Reference was made to the Report of the Institute of Physics 
(September 1955) stating that of 378 students taking honours 
or pass degrees in physics at 11 universities in 1951, only 256 
(68 per cent) completed the course. 

(e) Professor F. A. Vick reported that out of 1,300 students at 5 
universities beginning the special physics course, 22 per cent 
failed to get beyond their first year. He added that many of 
these students were able to transfer to a general course and 
graduate with honours. 


In 1956 the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, Sir 
James Mountford, published a survey of 3-year student entry, 1947, 
1948 and 1949 entitled How They Fared. This survey is by far the 
fullest of its kind yet produced in any university. It gives rates of 
failure and delay in qualifications for all the different faculties of the 
university broken down according to sex and financial status 
(scholarships, local education authority grants, private fees), etc. 
Over the 3 years 71-1 per cent of the total entry made a satisfactory 
and undelayed progress through their university course. 15-8 per cent 
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finally graduated but were delayed one or more years in their pro- 
gress. 13-1 per cent failed to graduate and abandoned their course 
entirely. 0-8 per cent of the entry abandoned their courses for some 
clearly exceptional reason, death, serious illness, emigration, etc., 
leaving a total of 12:3 per cent which could probably be regarded as 
‘academic failure’. 

The publication of these figures and the considerable public inter- 
est to which they gave rise, has led us to feel that the publication of 
the University College figures would be of interest, particularly inso- 
far as they cover a fairly similar period (1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951), 
and extend up to the date when the Vice-Chancellors’ coming survey 
for the 1952 entry will give the nation-wide picture. It is, however, 
important to make clear that the figures for the College are not 
directly comparable to those of the University of Liverpool. Not only 
have they been calculated on a somewhat different basis, but there 
are also important differences between the two institutions. The 
University of Liverpool offers courses of many kinds, only about 
40 per cent of the degrees finally awarded being Honours. A large 
number of students read for general degrees and diplomas and certifi- 
cates. University College London, on the other hand, is almost exclu- 
sively an Honours school, and the courses it offers are highly 
specialized. A large, but inevitably undetermined number of the 
students who do not make the grade with the Special Honours course 
for which they enrolled, leave the College and continue their courses 
either at other Schools of the University or technical colleges where 
they ultimately graduate successfully with general or pass degrees. 
Such cases necessarily figure in the College records as non-gradua- 
tion, i.e. ‘failure’, whereas they would count as successful in the 
figures of the University of Liverpool within whose walls they can 
often complete their pass and general degrees. In the discussion of 
the College figures that follows later points of comparison and diver- 
gence will be made where appropriate, but it is important that the 
essential differences be borne in mind. 


Survey at University College, London 


The data that follow were collected with the primary purpose of a 
pilot survey into the medical, social and personal background of 
academic difficulty. Its form, therefore, is not that which would 
ideally have been chosen had the demonstration of performance been 
the first aim. For our research purposes we were interested in the 
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academic fate of students entering College as freshmen in each of the 
4 years, irrespective of which course they had joined, and in the 
tables that follow the findings are set out under each year of initial 
enrolment. At University College the intermediate year is no longer 
operative; students are admitted direct to the degree course. But 
during the period under review, Intermediate courses were still held. 
However, there was always a clear differentiation between students 
accepted to read the Intermediate examination in Arts or Science, 
and those accepted to read a Degree course. The student’s acceptance 
for an Intermediate course has never been taken to imply that he 
would be accepted for a degree course in the following year even if 
he obtained Intermediate successfully, and indeed a considerable 
number of students who did pass their Intermediate at the end of the 
first year successfully were not accepted and went elsewhere for their 
degrees. Selection for Intermediate courses has been by no means so 
rigorous as that for degree courses, and it is necessary that success 
and failure at Intermediate and degree courses be presented separ- 
ately. 

In any attempt to tabulate and classify the histories of large num- 
bers of people at an institution as complex as a university, there will 
be anomalous cases which defy logical classification, such as the rare 
student who starts in one faculty and changes to another half way 
through his course, or who leaves College and does a year or two at 
another institution and then returns for his final year. The number 
of these anomalous cases, however, is very small and does not sig- 
nificantly affect the figures as a whole. A few footnotes under the 
tables concerned make reference to them. 

The results of the Intermediate course are set out in Table I. Dur- 
ing this period the College has offered Intermediate courses in Arts 
and Science though, as already stated, it has now ceased to do so. 
Students who read engineering take a Science Intermediate, but since 
in each case it was known at the outset that they intended to do an 
Engineering and not a Science course later, it has been thought justi- 
fied to show them separately. The Intermediate course in Laws and 
Architecture, and earlier in Political Economy, are not shown in 
these tables as they are an integral part of the degree course. 

The results of the Intermediate examination in Table I are given 
simply as pass or fail. No account is taken of delay. It has been 
extremely rare for a student who failed Intermediate at the end of the 
year to be permitted to return to College for another Intermediate 
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year. There have been a few students who failed at the end of the 
year and who, having left College, took their Intermediate exter- 
nally a year later, and were then accepted into a degree course. It 
did not seem justifiable to complicate these tables by putting separate 
headings for these few. These students who have passed Intermediate 
externally at the end of their year away, and then returned to College 
for a degree course, have been counted simply as ‘successes’ in Inter- 
mediate. (We have no easily accessible means of knowing how many 
of these students who failed Intermediate and left, in fact passed this 
examination externally elsewhere but did not return to College. 
These, of course, show as ‘failures’ in Intermediate.) Occasionally 
students were referred in one subject in Intermediate yet accepted for 
a degree course and passed later. These are classified simply as Inter- 
mediate passes. 

The final column of Table I is headed ‘non-academic casualty’. 
This category represents an attempt to separate off those students 
who left College for some clearly extraneous reason such as illness. 
In the later tables, this category is presented in the degree course as 
well as in the Intermediate course. There are not a great many in this 
category, 8 out of 394 Intermediate course students, i.e. 2 per cent. 
In the majority of cases there has been no difficulty in deciding their 
classification. Most have been major illness or death. There have 
been a few emigrations and one or two resignations for financial 
reasons. A number of students who were progressing satisfactorily in 
their courses but who decided to leave and study some other subject 
elsewhere have also been included. Students who transferred to other 
institutions because they were not progressing satisfactorily are not, 
however, included in this category but come under the heading of 
‘academic casualty’. Where students have left for ‘psychological 
reasons’ or have given reasons of mental health, they have not been 
included in this category, except for a few cases where it was defin- 
itely known that their psychiatric condition was of major severity and 
broadly unconnected with their College course, e.g. schizophrenia. 

From table I it will be seen that the proportions failing Inter- 
mediate are very high, 29-2 per cent, 28-0 per cent and 41-8 per cent 
for Arts, Science and Engineering students respectively. This is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the low entry requirements. It will also be 
seen that the numbers accepted for Intermediate are falling; 6 were 
accepted for Arts in 1951 as opposed to 23 in 1948; 35 as opposed to 
63 for Science and 17 as opposed to 31 for Engineering. This is a 
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reflection of College policy over the period, a policy which has come 
to full fruition now and the Intermediate courses in these faculties 
have been entirely discontinued. 

Medical and dental students taking First M.B. are in most respects 
on a par with Intermediate students, and their results are also given 
on Table I. Over the four years 33-7 per cent failed to pass the exam- 
ination. The courses for this examination have also been discon- 
tinued at the College but the numbers accepted were not actually 
diminishing over the period here reviewed. 

The results for degree courses are set out in Tables II, III, [TV and 
V. For the most part these are grouped separately by ‘faculties’ under 
Arts, Science, Engineering, Laws, Architecture, Political Economy 
and Medical Science. Students taking the Diploma in Fine Art at the 
Slade School have been omitted as the conditions of their course are 
somewhat different from that of the ordinary run of university 
students. The figures for some of the largest departments within 
faculties have been given separately. 

Table II shows the entries, degrees, certificates and diplomas, etc. 
obtained in the different faculties for the four years together. Table 
II(a) shows the same for a number of the larger departments separ- 
ately. The total four-year entry was 2,541 and the delegates obtained 
were lst Honours 181; upper 2nd Honours 333; lower 2nd Honours 
521; 2nd Honours (unclassified) 235; 3rd Honours or pass degrees 
412, and certificates, diplomas, etc. 399. In the medical sciences 
faculty 2nd M.B. and 2nd B.D.S. examinations are shown in the same 
column as the Architecture diplomas, etc. The smaller number 26, of 
medical students who went on to obtain a science B.Sc. after they 
had successfully taken 2nd M.B., are not shown on this table. It 
should be noted that the standard of degrees in different departments 
and faculties vary greatly, and it would be misleading to make any © 
comparison between, say, the proportion of Ist Class Honours 
obtained as between one department and another. In all, 2,081 
students, 81-9 per cent of the four-year entry, graduated successfully. 

Tables III and III(a) deal with delays in graduation. The first 
column, entitled ‘graduated in normal time’, shows those who 
obtained their degree at the end of what is regarded as the normal 
length of the course for which they had enrolled, and in most in- 
stances this is three years. Altogether 1,868 students, 73-5 per cent of 
the total four-year entry, graduated in normal time. 

From the records it was evident that a number of students who had 
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ultimately graduated, had been delayed for reasons which were 
clearly non-academic, in particular for illness. These cases, 40 alto- 
gether, were recorded separately under the heading ‘non-academic 
delay’. The remainder, in whom the delay was presumed to be 
occasioned by some academic difficulty en route, numbered 175, 
6:8 per cent of the total entry. The great majority of these, 151, were 
delayed for one year only and 24 were delayed for longer. 

Tables III and III(a) also show the number of students who 
reached, sat and failed their final examinations (counting as the July 
sitting of 2nd M.B. as the ‘finals’). There were 129 of such students, 
of whom many sat the examination again either as full-time internal 
students or as occasional or non-attending students. Whilst there are 
no readily accessible records of those who sat again and failed, 76 are 
known to have sat again and passed. It is worth noting how compara- 
tively rare it is for a student to get as far as sitting his finals and not 
ultimately to graduate (53, 2-1 per cent of the total entry). 

Tables IV and IV(a) show non-graduation. The first column shows 
non-academic casualties (see paragraph 6 for definition). There were 
66 of these, 26 per cent of the total entry. The remaining students 
who failed to graduate are classified as ‘academic casualties’ and it is 
presumed that they left because of academic difficulty some time 
during the course. There were 394 of these students, 15-5 per cent of 
the total entry. Of these 174 (6 per cent of the total entry) left during 
or at the end of the first year. 133, 5-2 per cent of the total entry, left 
at the end of their second year, and the remaining 83, 3-4 per cent of 
the total entry, left at the end of their third or fourth year. Two more 
left at the end of a fifth year and two at the end of a seventh year. It 
will be noted that of these academic casualties, under half left during 
or at the end of their first year. 

It is interesting here to look at the academic casualty rates in the 
different faculties and departments. The highest is in the Laws faculty 
at 37-0 per cent. This may be because nothing very like a laws sub- 
ject is normally taught at school and there is no preliminary examina- 

tion to indicate legal ability. There is also a high proportion of over- 
seas students in this faculty, and it is difficult adequately to assess 
their ability before selection. This is reflected in the high first-year 
failure rate, 24-6 per cent of the total entry. 

In general the lower academic casualty rates are to be found in the 
arts faculties and in medical sciences, and the higher rates in the 
science faculty, engineering, architecture and economics. The high 
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academic casualty rate in the B.Sc. general entry, 34-2 per cent of the 
total entry, will be noted. It will be recollected that this course has 
now been discontinued. 

Table V shows the entire data given separately for each faculty and 
department with the figures broken down for each of the separate 
years. These may be of interest to those concerned with the per- 
formance in separate departments. With the exception of the ‘general’ 
courses, which were being closed down, the entries for each year were 
fairly constant. 


Some general considerations 


A direct comparison of our figures with those of Liverpool Uni- 
versity would be misleading. Liverpool’s How They Fared includes 
intermediate courses, whereas our analyzed figures are only for 
degree courses: there are also differences in the possibilities of trans- 
fer from Honours to pass courses. But, with reservation, it is interest- 
ing to make a broad comparison. In the Liverpool University entry 
71-1 per cent graduated in normal time, here 73-5 per cent. At Liver- 
pool 15-8 per cent were delayed but graduated, here 8-4 per cent. At 
Liverpool 1-4 per cent could be described as non-academic casualties, 
here 2-6 per cent. (It is probable, though, that our records contain 
more personal information than those at Liverpool, and the differ- 
ences may be spurious.) At Liverpool 13-1 per cent abandoned their 
courses, here 15-4 per cent. 

Reducing the failure rate of oniveniey students has often been 
assumed to turn upon improved student selection. It is our view that 
improved selection, even if proven methods were available, could 
hardly make a very great difference. However sophisticated one’s 
techniques, it is hard to believe that selection before entry could tell 
departments much more than they learn from a year’s experience of 
having the student in college: 15-4 per cent of the entry were 
academic casualties, and yet only 6 per cent were detected and 
required to leave at the end of the first year. At the best, only a pro- 
portion of these first-year failures would be likely to have been 
excluded by better selection. 

A reduction in the 2:6 per cent we have recorded as non-academic 
casualties would be difficult to achieve. Illness accounted for a large 
proportion of these, but the college already has a health service, and 
it is most likely that withdrawals because of sickness could be further 
teduced by augmenting it. In defining non-academic casualties, we 
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have included only those psychiatric cases in whom their condition 
seemed to be endogenous, e.g. schizophrenia, etc., and not a product 
of work stress. Cases in which difficulties appeared neurotic, nervous 
exhaustion, etc. were regarded as the consequence of work stress and 
have, therefore, been classed with the academic casualties. Improved 
psychological and counselling facilities might well have a modest 
effect upon the failure rate, but it would be manifested in the 
academic and not in the non-academic group. 

In our view any substantial reductions in the failure rates must be 
brought about by modifications in university practice and by im- 
proved techniques of managing the difficulties, both academic and 
personal, that individual students will inevitably meet during their 
course. There have, of course, been a great variety of suggestions as 
to how this might be done. The truth is we simply do not have enough 
knowledge of the intricate network of influences, pedagogic and 
personal, that contribute to academic failure. Until we have, improve- 
ments can only be made on a trial-and-error basis. It is interesting to 
note that this view seems to be growing in several university centres 
at present and people are beginning to study this field on a greater 
scale and with greater precision than hitherto. 

Further research in this field can lead in two directions, to the 
university on the one hand and the student on the other, for it is in 
their mutual interaction that failure is born. 

It would be interesting to find out more about the question of 
accepted norms in failure rates. Our tables, and the Liverpool 
University figures show that the discrepancies of failure rates be- 
tween different departments are very great and that these discre- 
pancies are broadly maintained year by year. One has, therefore, to 
consider the possibility that each department may have a more or 
less unconsciously held norm to which it adheres. If more students 
than usual are found to be passing their early sessional examination, 
it might be felt that the standard of marking had fallen; it would 
then be adjusted upwards so that approximately the normal percen- 
tage of failures would result. Obviously such a mechanism, if present, 
will impair all efforts to reduce failure rates. The recurring difference 
between, say, the arts and engineering failure rates (9-0 per cent and 
18-7 per cent) might be explained by arguing that engineering, if not 
a more difficult course, requires more detailed factual learning; but 
such an argument becomes more difficult to sustain when it is seen 
that the medical sciences seem to have much lower rates. Clearly, 
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however awkward to investigate this question of norms may be, 
further knowledge is necessary. 

One may wonder whether a lack of adequate flexibility in the 
British university system contributes to failure. There are clearly 
great differences in the speed of intellectual and personal maturation 
in the capacity for study in different students; yet the university and 
the present grants system more or less oblige all to march with locked 
step through a three-year fixed course. The numbers permitted to 
take an extra year for reasons other than major illness are very small 
(6-8 per cent in our series), and very often this is done only with con- 
siderable financial difficulty in that grants are often suspended. 
Transfer between one course and another and between one university 
institution and another is also very difficult, though this may affect 
an honours school like University College more than, say a University 
with both honours and general courses, such as the University of 
Liverpool. Such difficulties may involve students carrying on with 
courses they are not quite up to, or that they do not enjoy, rather 
than changing to something that, in the course of development, they 
find to be more in keeping with their tastes and talents. 

Further investigation might suggest that the problem of weeding 
out the irrevocably inadequate student is not handled as expedi- 
tiously as it might be. Clearly, the earlier thoroughly unsuitable 
students leave the university the better. In some departments the 
figures suggest that most of the weeding-out is left until the end of the 
second year when Part I examinations are set. This may be an 
unnecessary waste of university places and time. 

Having regard for all the uncertainties implicit in the problem of 
failure, one wonders whether the administrative methods normally 
in use are as good as they might be. Before the war, ‘being sent down’ 
was a fairly gentle process and of no irrevocable consequence to the 
student; he could usually enrol at some other university if he so 
desired. The opinion of the departmental head or tutor was, there- 
fore, quite sufficient. Nowadays, with the over-crowding of universi- 
ties, with the difficulties implicit in obtaining grants and with the 
post-war rationalization of career prospects for which degrees are 
necessary, ‘being sent down’ can be a major and irreversible catas- 
trophe in the life of any man or woman. Perhaps, in fairness both to 
the student and to the departmental heads and tutors themselves, 
adverse decisions would now be better spread to a wider authority, 
and the possibilities of appeal and second chance be more clearly 
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established. In this respect we were struck by Sir James Mountford’s 
account of the Progress Committee which, at the University of Liver- 
pool, reviews all cases of students in danger of failing their course; 
decisions to turn a student out must ultimately be approved by this 
Committee. Bodies of this kind might not only reduce the failure rate 
and make it more equitable, they would certainly supply an invalu- 
able source of research material. 

As far as the student himself is concerned, further research may 
well point toward certain particular difficulties which, in varying 
degree, might be open to modification or better handling. Such pilot 
work as we have already done, and for which confirmation is now 
being sought by detailed studies to be published later, indicates four 
main factors of importance; motivation, social isolation, anxiety 
about work and examinations, study techniques. 


Motivation. Students, of course, choose their subjects and decide 
to apply to a university for a variety of reasons. It seems that where 
the student has chosen his subject because he has actually enjoyed 
the work at school, and it has a real interest for him, he is more likely 
to do well than if he has chosen his subject as a result of parental, 
school or social pressures. Overtly or covertly, people press children 
in certain directions—to be doctors, barristers or scientists; the 
student is then more apt to find the work dreary and disappointing, 
and consequently to do less well. It seems that where students claim 
to have chosen a career at a very early age, in some cases long before 
they can have any real idea of its implications, they do less well than 
those who come to university with an apparently open mind. The 
same, though to lesser degree, seems true where students have been 
subjected to a very strong or attractive personality in one of their 
teachers and have, in consequence, taken up his subject rather than 
something more suited to their natural bent. It also seems probable, 
particularly nowadays, that some students come to university simply 
because they are clever and a grant is offered; everyone around them 
seems keen they should take it up, though they have no real academic 
ambitions of their own. Many such students would do better if they 
went direct into commerce or into some other more practical field of 
occupation. At the university they often suffer from a sense of 
irrelevance and futility in the work they have to do. 


Social isolation. There is a considerable group of students who 
seem to take very little part in university life at all; they do not play 
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games or join in Union activities, they seem to make very few friends 
in College and generally fail to participate (they even use the Health 
Centre less). This sort of non-participation can more easily happen 
when a student is living at home but it is also found among those who 
live in lodgings, and even among a few who live in halls of residence. 
These students appear to have a higher failure rate than those who 
participate more actively. At University College successful students 
tend to be all-rounders. 


Anxiety. Anxiety is difficult to measure. In so far as it is measured 
by excess of such psychosomatic symptoms as headache, dyspepsia, 
insomnia, etc., or by a sense of inferiority, social, academic or per- 
sonal, or by worry about work and particularly about examinations, 
our pilot studies clearly suggest that anxious students are less likely 
to do well. On the other hand, those students who have come to the 
Health Centre for help with minor personal and psychiatric troubles 
relating less directly to academic matters, i.e. sexual, personal or 
family problems, or who, having pre-examination nerves, come and 
seek help rather than struggle alone, do in fact do rather better than 
the average. It seems a reasonable view that better facilities for help- 
ing students handle their inward problems would be reflected in 


improved performance figures. By better facilities here, one does 
not mean better medical or psychiatric facilities but generally closer 
contact with more experienced and understanding adults, be they 
tutors, deans, chaplains or the ordinary teaching staff. 


Study techniques. Whilst there are undoubtedly ‘slackers’ who do 
little work, and also some who do too much in the Union, thereby 
neglecting their study, the great majority of students who fail to 
graduate do not seem to do fewer hours of work than those who are 
successful; their study is presumably less productive. The problems 
of learning technique at the higher educational levels have as yet 
received little attention, and it would be fair to say that we do not 
know what constitutes the optimum conditions nor what are the best 
techniques of study. Nor do we know how factors of personality and 
motivation affect learning efficiency. In several different universities 
in the United Kingdom at the moment people are beginning to work 
on these study difficulties, but it will be some while before their 
results are available. In present university practice the student is not 
taught to study. As a freshman he is given lists of books and papers 
that he must read, and timetables of lectures and practicals that he 
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must attend. But little is done to teach him how to make the best use 
of the available facilities. It would seem that there is considerable 
scope both for further research and for improved practice on this 
field. 

Until we know more of what goes into academic failure, what is 
contributed by the university system and what comes from the student 
himself, it will be difficult to effect radical improvement. This article 
is itself evidence of a broadening recognition of these problems, and 
it is to be hoped that there will in future be much more research in 
this field. 


NOTES TO TABLES 


1. As explained in the text, at University College the intermediate year is no 
longer operative; students are admitted direct to the degree course. But during the 
period under review, Intermediate courses were still held. However, there was 
always a clear differentiation between students accepted to read the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science, and those accepted to read a Degree course. The 
student’s acceptance for an Intermediate course has never been taken to imply that 
he would be accepted for a degree course in the following year even if he obtained 
Intermediate successfully, and indeed a considerable number of students who did 
pass their Intermediate at the end of the first year successfully were not accepted 
and went elsewhere for their degrees. Selection for Intermediate courses has been 
by no means so rigorous as that for degree courses, and it is necessary that success 
and failure at Intermediate and degree courses be presented separately. Ideally, 
therefore, the data should have been presented separately under the year in which 
the degree course began rather than under the year of entry to the College. This, 
however, would not have met our primary research requirement. Where, therefore, 
as in Table V the figure of 173 for students beginning a Science degree course 1950 
entry is given, the majority will be students who actually started their degree course 
in October 1950; but it will also include a smaller number who joined the College in 
1950 for an Intermediate course, and who started their degree course in October 
1951. The ‘normal’ date of qualification for them, therefore, will be one year later, 
i.e. June 1954 rather than June 1953. Similarly, it will exclude a small number who 
started their degree course in 1950 but had, in fact, joined the College in 1949 for an 
Intermediate course; these will be shown under the Science 1949 entry. This com- 
plexity in form, being constant through all the figures, does not, of course, affect the 
validity or comparability of the data. It merely means that the numbers under ‘year 
of entry’ to any department or faculty on these tables does not exactly coincide with 
the numbers on the departmental strength for that year. 


_ 2. In tables II, III, IV and V the Arts Faculty has been divided into history, Eng- 
lish, French, and other Arts subjects. Medical Science has been divided into Medicals 
and Dentals, The sciences have been given under the headings of Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and other Science subjects. Psychology and Geography are both 
departments which take students for B.A. and B.Sc., and for convenience they are 
Presented separately as if they constituted an ‘Arts and Science’ faculty. B.Sc. 
general and B.A. general courses are presented separately, but are broken down 
into those students who were accepted from the first to do a general course—a 
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practice now discontinued at the College—and those who were transferred from the 
special course in which they had originally enrolled at some time during their 
student career, usually, but not always, because they were not thought to be of a 
sufficiently high academic standard to obtain the honours or special degree. 

In Architecture students who read for diplomas have been counted amongst those 
doing degree courses as the standard of work is very similar. The degree or diploma 
obtained is shown in the appropriate columns. 


3. Tables IIT and III(a) deal with delays in graduation. The first column, en- 
titled ‘graduated in normal time’, shows those who obtained their degree at the end 
of what is regarded as the normal length of the course for which they had enrolled, 
and in most instances this is three years. In the 2nd B.D.S. examination, however, 
the period is one year; for the 2nd M.B. the normal period has been taken as two 
years. (Actually the examination is normally taken at the end of five terms; usually 
about a quarter fail to obtain both parts then, and they are allowed to sit the 
examination again the next term when most are successful. This delay does not 
greatly affect their progress through the courses as a whole. Throughout these 
tables, therefore, 2nd M.B. failure in March is disregarded, and only failure in July 
as well is counted in assessing delay or non-graduation.) The normal period for the 
direct entry general degree course is two years, plus a suspense year, but for those 
who have been transferred from a special course, the period is three years. The 
normal time for the Architecture degree or diploma is 5 years. 


4. Recently a new student record system has been instituted at the College and 
in future years it will be possible to present student performance data regularly 
and automatically. For the period under review, however, it has been necessary to 
work through sundry registers and to turn up a great many individual students’ 
documents so as to provide the raw data. Mr. H. E. Foster, M.A., F.Z.S., the lately 
retired Registrar of the College, most kindly and efficiently undertook the enormous 
labour involved in this. We are extremely grateful for his invaluable assistance. His 
material was later checked against departmental records. The tables that follow 
were then prepared from the checked material by the author. 
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UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


All Faculties 
1948|1949\1950\1951\T tl | % |Iz 


Entry 61 541 29 


Qualified in normal time 455\1 *5|| 25 


Delayed for 


reasons 

Academic delay, 1 year 
2 years 
total 

Non-academic casualty 


Academic casualty 
or at the end of 1st year 


2nd year 
grd year 


4th 
or later 


total 
Failed finals but recouped 
Failed finals, not recouped 


* One student left in 5th year. 





IN A 


English 
195 1948), 
34 | 29 ey 


21 . 19 
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IN ALL COURSES 


French History Other Arts Subjects 


1949|1950\1951\T tl IQ50\195 1950\1951\T’tl| % 
28 | 92 27 | 28 36 | 42 |160 


25 | 79 |85° 24 | 24 ; 33 |118 |73° 
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TABLE V—continued 


SUCCESS AND FAILUR 





Faculties 


B.A. General Direct Entry 


B.A. General Transfers 





1948 


1949 


1950) 


1951 


Tu 


% 


1948 


1949 


7950) 


1951 


Td 





Entry 


3 


3 


6 


I 


3 


II 





Qualified in normal time 


2 


66-7 


3 


I 


2 


6 





Delayed for non-academic 
reasons 





Academic delay, 1 year 


33°3 








2 years 





total 





Non-academic casualty 





Academic casualty during 
or at the end of Ist year 





and year 





grd year | 








4th year 
or later 








total 








Failed finals but recouped 





Failed finals, not recouped 
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FAILURE 
Arts Faculty Total Chemistry Mathematics 
ransfers 
rw % 948|1949\1950\1951|T "tl | % |\1948)\1949)1950\1951|T'tl | % ||1948|1949|1950|1951|T'l | % 
Awan 129 |123 |121 [128 |501 | 35 | 34 | 30 | 26 |125 18 | 23 | 19 | 15 | 75 
Tea 106 | 97 | 97 |103 |403 |80-6)| 25 | 22 | 2g | 15 | 85 |68-o}) 18 | 20 | 18 | 13 | 6g |g2°0 
| | 4; 6) 2] 2] 14 S$i-—ji—i=i's ee fame Fae f one 
= 
Toe $| 4} 9| 2| 18 1] 7| 4] 7) 19 wah auth uae genes Seve 
Talo 3] 4] 9] 2] 28] sot] 7] 4] 7] 29 psa} —|—]—-|—-|— 
| 
me 4; 9] 5] $| 2! adi lnaek Seah id ‘St, oe) wees) weeds toot ine: 
a 5| 3| 2] 4] 14 gictiiet-e}:s —|! 3] 1! tr] 5 
= Si 1 Figs sé 2} 31] t{—] 4 —|—i|—] rt 
| 4 2} 2/} 4] 8] 16 —|g3g/—!| 1] 4 oe ek) Se eel pyae 
j $3; 2|— 1 6 1|}—}—|— I —j|— |e i es] 
| 
| 4b 2) 7| 8| 18| 45/ 9-0] 6| 5] 3] 3/17 19°64 —| 3] 1] 2] 6] 8-0 
| 
a 1} 4] 4/ 11] 10 —{|—/| 2] 1] 38 —|—|— |---| 
] 4/4] 1] 7] 36 1} 2|}—/|—] 8 —|—|—|-|— 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN 


Other Science Subjects 
951T A! % | 


aoe 48 | 39 |165 
Qualified in normal time 


Delayed for 


29 |135 


Academic delay, 1 year 
2 years 
total 

Non-academic casualty 


Academic casualty 
or at the end of ist year 


and 


grd 


4th 
or later 


total 


Failed finals but recouped 


Failed finals, not 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


— IN ALL COURSES 


ne BSc. General Direct Entry || B.Sc. Gen. trans. from Special 


% 


T| % 


1951\T'U | % |\1948\1 1951\T'tl 


165, 


12 | 76 7 | 14 18 | 55 


135 


7 | 39 43 
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Science Faculty Total 
1951\T’ul 
136 [152 |173 |136 
101 |116 |126 | 96 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Psychology 
1949\1950\1951\T’tl | % 
Entry 22 | 97 | 
Qualified in normal time ° 13 | 77 


Delayed for 
reasons 


Academic delay, 1 year 
2 years 
total 

Non-academic casualty 


Academic casualty 
or at the end of 1st year 


and year 


grd year 


4th 
or later || — 


total 
Failed finals but recouped || — 
Failed finals, not recouped 


* Two of 7 years. ft One of 5 years. { Includes one student delayed 3 years. 
§ Includes one student who left after 5 years. 
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IN ALL COURSES 


‘Arts and Science’ Total Engineering 


1950\1951\T tl | % |\r 1949\1950\1951\T | % 
47 | 51 67 | 61 


35 | 38 , ; 39 
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TABLE V—continued SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Faculties Laws 
1949|1950\1 
Entry 76 | 92 
Qualified in normal time 


Delayed for 
reasons 


Academic delay, 1 year 
2 years 
total 

Non-academic casualty 


Academic casualty 
or at the end of 1st year 


2nd year 


grd year 


4th 
or later 


total 


Failed finals but recouped 


Failed finals, not recouped 
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ILURE® ty ALL COURSES 


| Medicals (2nd M.B.) Dentals (2nd B.D.S.) 
bs % 1950|1951\T’tl | % |\1948|1949\1950\1951|T’tl 
51 | 69 |253 12 | 22 | 38 | 28 |100 


4 59 . 9 22 | 84 


8 


i bt 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MINISTRY STATISTICS 


Si, 


Most organizations endeavour to collect statistics which relate to 
the salient aspects of their responsibilities and to the not too distant 
past. But not the Ministry of Education, the extent of whose ignor- 
ance about the current facts with regard to the educational system is 
astounding. 

The White Paper on Technical Education announced steps rapidly 
to increase the number of students in science, engineering and tech- 
nology, particularly in Technical Colleges. A number of questions 
were asked in the House of Commons on 31st October, 28th Novem- 
ber, 3rd December and 5th December, 1957, seeking information on 
progress in a number of respects. The answers by the Minister and 
Parliamentary Secretary stated that 1955-56 was the latest year for 
which information was available on the number of students enrolled, 
or the number of courses in advanced science and technology being 
conducted, in Technical Colleges. No information could be supplied 
on whether students at Colleges of Advanced Technology were 
receiving financial aid from public funds or private industry. 

But it is not only that the facts, when available, are out of date: 
they are also all too often available only in unhelpful categories. 

Whether the cause is insufficient staff at the Ministry or an archaic 
system of reporting the information, the Minister must put it right. 
To decide policy on any rational basis and to see how far policies are 
bearing the right sort of fruit, up to date facts are essential. 

A thorough overhaul of the whole statistical system regarding 
education is urgent and cannot be deferred. 


Yours, etc., 
_R. G. FORRESTER. 
Hon. Secretary, 
Joint Parliamentary Scientific Advisory Committee. 
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“WESTERN UNION’ 


‘WESTERN UNION’ 
SIR, 

In his review of my book Europe and the Europeans, Mr. Hugh 
Leech refers to ‘certain factual errors’ in the section on European 
organizations. Unfortunately, the only example he gives is one where 
my text is undoubtedly correct: he says that the initiative for the 
conference of university heads in 1955 ‘was taken by the Brussels 
Treaty Organization, not, as indicated in this book, by Western 
Union, which is an American cablegram company’. It is perfectly 
true that Western Union is better known as the name of an American 
cablegram company, but the organization set up by the Brussels 
Treaty was in fact, from the beginning, known as Western Union 
and is so referred to in its own official documents. For instance, after 
a meeting of the Consultative Council of the organization held in 
Paris in October 1948, it was announced that among the decisions 
examined had been that for ‘setting up the land, sea and air com- 
mand organization of Western Union’. As is well known, of course, 
Western Union was succeeded by Western European Union set up 
by the London and Paris treaties of 1954, which took over its opera- 
tions including those in the cultural sphere. Perhaps Mr. Leech would 


be able to help both your readers and myself by indicating some 
factual errors that are errors. 


Yours, etc., 


MAX BELOFF 
All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


Mr. Leech replies: 

I fear I must maintain my original criticism of Professor Beloff on 
this point. The term ‘Western Union’ was only used to describe the 
military activities of the organization set up under the Brussels treaty, 
and did not cover the social and cultural activities of the alliance. 
When the military side of the organization was handed over to 
N.A.T.O. the term ‘Western Union’ passed out of currency alto- 
gether, and the organization was known solely as the Brussels Treaty 
Organization. This stage was reached by December 1950. The first 
tentative planning of the Cambridge Conference did not begin until 
November 1952 and all the subsequent work done by the organizing 
committee was arranged by the Brussels Treaty Organization. The 
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invitations to participants in the Conference were transmitted 
through the Secretary-General of the Brussels Treaty Organization, 
and the preliminary working papers were all published under the 
Brussels Treaty Organization in print. It was only on the eve of the 
meeting of the Cambridge Conference that the ratification of the 
Paris treaties led to the alteration of the name of the organization to 
“Western European Union’. 

The point is not a trivial one, since it is important to remember 
that the initiative for the Cambridge Conference was taken by an 
organization which, at the time, had no military functions. To refer 
to the sponsoring body as ‘Western Union’ obscures this point, as 
well as being inaccurate. 


IQ O}O} OOO O)0) OOO) 0)0) 0/0) 00 /0/0)o)o/o/o)0}0 


THE EDUCATION THE QUESTION 
OF AN AMERICAN 


ALAN: VALENTINE 


A highly readable and deeply thought Alleg’s horrific account of how he was 

out yo of Aeulan ,or tortured by French paratroops in (a) 
English values in education by an Algeria has an important —— in| [a] 
outstanding American educator and “#Ftre. 10s 
ga who was formerly a Rhodes 


HENRI ALLEG 


ol) el) 


‘An illuminating study of the re- 
actions of a gifted American to his MALONE DIES 
own Country and to Europe . . . no 


less valuable is a Chapter on the Or- 
iental mind’’—The Month. SAMUEL BECKETT 


‘One of the most interesting of mod- Beckett’s own translation into English 
rn American autobiographies. oo of one of the most unusual and = 


ern 
Literary Supplement. portant novels of our time. 10s. 


JOHN CALDER 
17, Sackville Street, London, W.1. 
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REVIEWS 


The French Nation, from Napoleon to Pétain 1814-1940. pb. w. 
BROGAN. Hamish Hamilton, 25s., 303 pp. and index. 


Professor’s Brogan’s detractors accuse him of superficiality, of an 
accumulation of recondite allusions which amounts to exhibitionism 
and of a tendency to confuse history with mere scandal. Each of these 
accusations has some foundation, though all are shortsighted. This 
book admirably exemplifies both their accuracy and their short- 
sightedness. 

The Brogan view of history is indeed superficial, not in the pejora- 
tive sense of that term, but rather in the sense in which a geographer’s 
view of the earth from a sputnik would be superficial; it is so all- 
embracing that it relates things whose relationship can only be 
observed from a long way away. The picture of France offered to the 
reader of The French Nation is built up from literature, the arts and 
philosophy as well as from political, social and economic history, 
and as it tries to bring together these elements for a period of 126 
years in the space of 303 pages, it inevitably omits a great deal, in- 
cluding a lot of what is by no means minor detail. 

Or rather, it dismisses a vast number of important events by mere 
indirect allusion. Thus Waterloo gets no direct mention and is dis- 
missed, along with the brief campaign that preceded it, in a single 
sentence of less than 20 words, while, 90 years later, the separation 
of Church and State happens between two paragraphs. By way of 
compensation, the reader is offered a wealth of gratuitous oddments 
of information (which most people will gratefully accept) on such 
things as the origin of the names of the Trocadéro and Decazeville, 
or of the Comte de Chambord’s title. The wise reader will think of 
the book, not as a history of France in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, but as a commentary on history, a commentary, 
witty, suggestive (in all senses) often illuminating and occasionally 
profound. For the reader who does not already know at least the 
outlines of the period and who is not on familiar terms with the 
characters of Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola and Proust, to say 
nothing of quite a lot of French music and painting, most of it will 
be hard going, and he will be well advised to do a little preliminary 
reading first. If in the course of that, he can take in American history 
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too, together with a little Latin and some eleventh century French, 
he will get more value from some of Professor Brogan’s explanatory 
comparisons. On the spicy bits, like the circumstances of the death of 
Félix Faure (‘recalling the death of Marshal Saxe’—a vintage 
Broganism) he will just have to use his imagination or cultivate those 
who know the rich, orally transmitted lore of la petite histoire. 

In part, Professor Brogan’s passion for allusion is the product of 
his own special approach to history. His interest is always much less 
in events than in the human beings involved in them, or affected by 
them. If this penchant and the memory that goes with it fill his pages 
with proper names (17 per page, on the average, and not counting 
repetitions, in the 24 pages I chose for a sample count), they make 
the result more real as well as more readable, since they take the 
author more deeply into the examination of institutions and the 
men within them and of public opinion in its widest aspects. It is 
difficult to believe, for instance, that any other author could have 
condensed into a single page, with preuves a l’appui, a critical des- 
cription of the Restoration House of Peers, its political weaknesses, 
its contrast with the House of Lords and with the Napoleonic nobility, 
its relations to the French nobility in general, together with a sense of 
what its members felt and what others felt about them. That is 
Professor Brogan at his best, in a chapter which is itself perhaps the 
best in the book. On the Restoration, the July Monarchy, the early 
years of the Third Republic, the first World War (and its aftermath) 
he succeeds in drawing together into a single coherent picture all the 
threads of complicated and evolving situations, without simplification 
or distortion. These parts, at least, are comprehensible and illumina- 
ting to the ordinary reader, especially if he is prepared to be satisfied 
with a remote apprehension of such allusions as he may not immedi- 
ately understand. 

Other parts are less successful. Professor Brogan is bored by the 
Second Republic and unhappy with the Second Empire, while the 
complexities of the middle years (say 1884 to 1912) of the Third 
Republic defeat even his genius for unification. One wonders, indeed, 
if the weaknesses of these three chapters are not really a single weak- 
ness. In his chapters on the Third Republic, Professor Brogan both 
gives full weight to the conflicts around clericalism and stresses the 
significance of the failure of the French State to enlist the sympathies 
of the working class. But are not these two themes the two main 
threads that run right through French history from June 1848 to 
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July 1914? “The beaten workers of Paris submitted and remembered’ 
says Brogan at the end of his single paragraph on the June days, but 
he himself forgets. He has scarcely anything on the rise of the working- 
class movement under the Second Empire, nothing, for instance, on 
the Manifeste des Soixante and the elections of 1863, nothing on the 
rise of Marxism and the resurgence of Trade Unionism in the late 
1870s, after the repression of the Commune (though his sober account 
of the Commune itself must be accepted by all but those who refuse 
to shed their illusions). In the same way, he recognizes, in writing of 
the Second Republic, that the fear which ‘induced Thiers to com- 
bine with the more enlightened clergy’ over the Loi Falloux was that 
of ‘an enemy more formidable than the Jesuits—Socialism’, but he 
fails to follow the thread which links this attitude with the mentality 
(on which he comments so admirably in his Third Republic chapters) 
which insists on putting words and symbols rooted in history before 
present economic realities. The link is the growth, after the passing 
of the Loi Falloux and the acceptance of Napoleon III by the Church, 
of two equally rigid and artificially united blocks, the one held to- 
gether only by its willingness to fight Socialism from beneath the 
umbrella of the Church and the other only by its reaction against 
the unnatural alliance so created. 

If minor irritations are important, it should be added that there 
are far too many carelessnesses, either of writing or of proof-reading, 
like Corbet for Cabet, 1904 for 1906 as the date of the Charter of 
Amiens, and eight instead of eighty for the number of Deputies and 
Senators who voted against the Laval proposals at Vichy in 1940; 
there are errors of French, like ‘la portefeuille’ and ‘petroleuses’; 
there are Gallicisms like ‘metallurgy’ (for the iron and steel industry), 
‘transaction’ (for ‘compromise’) and ‘solution of continuity’. More 
serious is the paucity of dates, and their replacement by phrases like 
‘next year’ or ‘in the next few years’, in contexts which leave the 
unhappy reader with a margin of 20 years to guess about. 

Professor Brogan does not try to draw any single lesson, either for 
historians or for politicians, or to suggest any single cause for the 
problems in which his narrative leaves France embroiled. But, to one 
reader, at any rate, two things do emerge from his analysis as probable 
main causes. The first has already been referred to: it is the prolonged 
alienation of the working class from the State and all that the State 
represented. If working-class suspicion of the State had not been so 
intense (or so justified), the Trade Unions might well have been less 
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unwilling to become involved in politics in the crucial period from 
1906 to 1914, and if that had happened, the attraction of Commun- 
ism from 1918 onwards might well have been much less. That would 
have made possible the growth of an active and realist left-wing 
party, rooted in Trade Unionism, and might in its turn have forced 
the right-wing groups to coalesce into a coherent Conservative Party, 
with all that could follow from that dichotomy. 

One of the reasons why none of these ‘ifs’ became realities is the 
other big cause of trouble. It is that France in the nineteenth century 
had too much concentrated history. Léon Blum has said that ‘societies 
need the revolutionary method of change, but in the end revolutions 
do not save time’. They have to live belatedly through the evolution 
whose absence provoked the revolution. And the French had to do 
this when the Revolution itself had added new tensions and new 
problems to the old. Hence the complexities which have prevented 
both clear-cut conflict and clear-cut decision, and through which 
Professor Brogan has hacked the clearest path that any historian has 
been able so far to trace. The wit, erudition, balance and vision 


he has brought to his task will surely earn him the gratitude of most 
of his readers. W. PICKLES 


The Uses of Argument. STEPHEN TOULMIN. C.U.P. 22s. 6d. 
Methods and Criteria of Reasoning. RUPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 32s. 


Both these books are concerned with argument and discussion. 
Both are attempts to find some solution to the perennial problems 
that haunt philosophers; not that this is clear on the surface, since 
they purport to carry out their analyses with respect to specific points 
and address themselves to particular problems. In fact both deal 
excellently with matters of argument in that they have something new 
and interesting to say. Neither book is quite a conventional philoso- 
phical treatise and we should say straightaway that both books 
should be read by those who enjoy philosophical discourse, whether 
as a professional philosopher, a scientist or simply as persons inter- 
ested to reflect seriously on the things that we all say. 

Taken together, Professor Toulmin’s and Mr. Crawshay-Williams’ 
books have a curiously similar ring. Both are anxious to clear up 
difficulties about knowledge and the criteria we adopt in analyses 
both of ourselves and the world around us; within these broad 
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similarities many differences appear. Although both writers are, or 
claim to be, concerned with everyday arguments and everyday situa- 
tions, they raise many questions which have been the basis of stan- 
dard philoscphical debate for a very long time. Each of them 
espouses a brand of pragmatism in that they seek to retread the path 
from the too strictly formal and remote to the everyday, but this too 
takes different forms in the two works. 

Professor Toulmin’s book will be considered first. It is really a col- 
lection of essays that are more or less closely related to each other in 
topic. There are five chapters dealing with the nature of argument in 
which some favour is shown toward legal forms of argument. This is 
followed, in chapter two, by a discussion of probability where the 
criticisms of Professors Kneale and Carnap are couched in terms of 
their failure to satisfy our ideas about what ‘probable’, ‘probably’ and 
‘probability’ mean in our ordinary use of language. Next we have a 
fascinating dissection of the organic layout of language, followed by 
a comparison between idealized arguments and forms of argument 
that arise in our daily lives. Finally we move over to epistemological 
theory and its origins. 

Toulmin himself says that his intentions in writing the book are 
radical and his avowed aim is: 

... to reject as confused a conception of ‘deductive inference’ which 
many recent philosophers have accepted without hesitation as im- 
peccable. 

He argues that mathematics and mathematical logicians have pro- 
duced models of great value in many ways, but their efforts have 
often led to all and every form of statement and inferential process 
being forced into the mathematical mould, where some of them at 
least do not fit. He believes that jurisprudence is the more appropri- 
ate model for the logician’s purpose. 

The whole idea of attacking formal logical argument is topical and 
appealing and the precision of the author’s thinking and the per- 
suasiveness of his words make the whole exercise of reading his book 
most rewarding, and yet finally only partially convincing. 

It is not difficult to accept the belief that there is a gulf between 
idealized logical systems and everyday discourse. Indeed most 
readers will accept the fact that there is still much to be done to 
clarify philosophical and discursive matters. Many will agree that 
logic must become more empirical and that the limitations imposed 
by the strict metamathematical ideas of consistency and complete- 
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ness, and therefore of necessity, validity and so on could become a 
barrier to clear thought, although whether the sort of empiricism 
suggested as an antidote goes far enough, or even takes the right 
direction, is another matter. 

The Uses of Argument is compact and detailed and carefully con- 
structed, and there is no space here to discuss all the problems raised 
—this would entail another book as long as the original. I shall there- 
fore mention just one small point in the arguments used in the chap- 
ter on probability. 

Professor Toulmin, in discussing Carnap and Kneale’s writings on 
probability, raps them both on the knuckles for insufficient care in 
their own philosophic foundations, and Carnap especially for setting 
up a psycho-logistic Aunt Sally to justify his ‘scientific’ approach to 
probability. There is no doubt a point here, but one cannot but 
wonder whether the yardstick of satisfying our ideas in common 
usage is appropriate in such a context. Toulmin says later that, ‘What 
has to be recognized is that validity is an intra-field, not an inter-field 
notion. Arguments within any field can be judged by standards 
appropriate within that field .. .’ 

This very criterion seems to apply appropriately here where surely 
Carnap’s field of interest is to be judged by a different yardstick from 
that of this book. 

More generally, criticisms might be levelled at Toulmin’s narrow 
adherence to the field-criterion of everyday language and what ‘we 
commonly mean’ by terms. In view of his comments on the need for 
empiricism, should he not recognize that discovering common usage 
is itself an empirical question. The use of jurisprudence as a model, 
while doubtless useful at the everyday level, should surely not be 
taken to imply that inadequacy of a mathematical model, rather it 
too should—and doubtless can—be reduced to a mathematical form. 
‘The real point is surely that philosophical discussion is still bedevilled 
by the a priori and the analytic, because of its determination to avoid 
‘contact with the whole-heartedly empirical, and Toulmin’s timid 
acceptance of the empirical is much too shy and limited. It is not 
mathematical models that we need to be rid off, rather it is the idea 
‘that speculative discussion can be wholly encapsulated in the reflec- 
tions of the armchair. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams’ book is somewhat longer and is divided 
into six parts. The first deals with the methodology of methodology, 
the second with the contextual analysis of empirical questions, the 
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third with distinctions such as the nature of the appropriate unit of an 
enquiry, where he clearly and rightly points out that this is a matter 
of choice rather than a matter of having a unit forced upon us. The 
fourth part deals with the idea, similar in many ways to that of Toul- 
min, that many philosophical questions cannot be settled without 
recourse to empirical facts. Fifthly we have an analysis of philoso- 
phical method and finally a generalization of that method. 

This book is the more modest in aim, accepting as it does the essen- 
tial rightness of much that has already been done in philosophy and 
science; it is much more concerned with a consideration of where 
traditional methods fail. It is also concerned, much more than is 
Toulmin’s analysis, with trying to find detailed and positive answers 
to the questions posed. It is perhaps for this reason that it seems the 
better of two very good books. It appears better perhaps also because 
the reviewer finds himself able to agree more readily with the find- 
ings: 

(i) The need for discovering contexts to clear up controversy. 

(ii) The idea that for those statements that are undetermined in 
meaning, we should find the purpose to which they are to be 
put. We should note, though, that ‘Once a statement is ade- 
quately determined its truth is no more relative than the truth 
of the statement that rocks are solid’. 

(iii) The need for criteria for deciding criteria, and the use of 

methodological and empirical tests and approaches to such 
criteria, and so on. 


The more pragmatic flavour is brought out when he asks: 


. .. ‘Is this philosophical theory (strictly) true?’ is in fact a less inter- 
esting and historically less pertinent question than “Was this theory so 
interpreted at such and such a time as to be related to a context in which 
it was more informative than it was misleading?’ 


Mr. Crawshay-Williams also writes persuasively, and elegantly, 
about our misuse of language and comes near to convincing us that 
we must leave our cherished armchair if we are to decide many of 
the established problems of linguistic analysis; this itself is surely a 
success. If at times one loses the general thread of the book’s direc- 
tion, and in planning and layout it is perhaps the less satisfactory of 
the two, then the great compensation lies in the subtlety with which 
each phase of the total skein of arguments has been developed. 

It was something of a surprise to the reviewer to find that the work 
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of Charles Morris was nowhere referred to, since so many of Mr. 
Crawshay-Williams’ arguments suggest an affinity with the semiotic 
system associated with the names of both Morris and Carnap. There 
is indeed one reference to Carnap, with approval of his well-known 
distinction between two sorts of probability, which is claimed to be a 
particular result of Crawshay-Williams’ contextual analysis. This 
very point is one criticized by Professor Toulmin as showing a lack 
of realization of appropriate linguistic distinctions on Carnap’s part. 

In spite of many differences of opinion, over which are major and 
which minor problems, both authors seem agreed that our present 
methods of argument are inadequate, and both seem agreed that this 
is partly due to our adherence to too watertight an interpretation of 
‘deductive inference’, and with this conclusion we might all agree; 
although perhaps not always for the same reasons. 

F. H. GEORGE 


Soviet Education for Science and Technology. A. G. KOROL. Chapman 
and Hall, 68s. 


At the moment when the success of the Russian space satellites 
has focused the interest of the Western world on the ascendancy of 
Soviet technological power, Mr. Korol’s book is a timely source of 
reference on a highly topical subject. He has produced an exhaustive 
and well documented study of all aspects of Soviet technical educa- 
tion which provides a useful basis of discussion for all those who are 
interested in critical comparison of the scientific training in East and 
West. 

The author begins by setting out the general scheme of the Soviet 
educational system in science and technology at school level and 
then deals with the organization, curriculum and operation of the 
ten-year school. This system which is divided according to a 4+3+3 
year plan is intended to supersede by 1960 completely the seven 
(4+ 3) year school which is still in operation in some districts. The 
emphasis on science, and particularly physical science, is apparent 
from the figures quoted and has evidently been accentuated further 
since the early fifties. Since the author is on the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology here, as elsewhere in the book, com- 
parison is made with American educational standards. However, a 
glance at the Russian school-leaving examination papers shows that 

the pupil who has received a liberal education at school is expected 
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to satisfy a standard in physics which is roughly intermediate be- 
tween ‘A’ and ‘S’ level of the G.C.E. An alternative to the last three 
years at school is the ‘technicum’, somewhat similar to our secondary 
technical school which provides a 4+3+4 year general education 
and also short technical courses for normal school leavers. 

The (somewhat larger) second part of the book is devoted to the 
Soviet system of higher education at universities and technical col- 
leges and to the post-graduate training of scientists and engineers. 
Detailed accounts are given of the types of educational institutions, 
the selection of students, the plan of studies, the curricula, the 
academic staff and the teaching methods. Many readers will find the 
close comparisons between the curricula of Soviet and American 
universities particularly interesting. Here the outstanding feature is 
the great disparity in the time which the student has to devote to his 
studies. The Russian student reading mechanical engineering at the 
Baumann Institute in Moscow or reading physics at Kharkov State 
University has to spend almost twice the number of hours required 
for similar courses at M.I.T. Other interesting comparisons are those 
between American and Soviet academic salaries. 

Altogether the data given in the book dispose of the notion that 
in the Soviet Union education takes second place to indoctrination. 
Political instruction must play without doubt an important part in 
the training of Soviet children and students but it is equally clear 
that little time is left for these activities in a syllabus which is heavily 
packed with academic and vocational subjects. The somewhat heavy 
solidity of the curricula is strongly reminiscent of the classical type 
of German education on which the Russian system seems to be 
modelled to a considerable extent. 

In each of the main sections Mr. Korol traces the historical 
development of the particular aspect of the educational system from 
the time of the revolution to the present day. These reviews form a 
very illuminating study of the changes in the educational pattern 
which were occasioned by the political and economic upheavals. It is 
interesting to see how, after a period of drastic revolutionary changes 
and short-term measures, there has now emerged a system which, in 
most respects, is not so very different from that of many other coun- 
tries. The progress from Tsarist times is shown by a rise of the 
academic population from 0-1 per cent to 1 per cent of the total 
population. 

The great value of Mr. Korol’s book is not only in the overall 
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picture of Soviet technical education which he provides but in the 
wealth of well-arranged factual material in the form of tables, dia- 
grams and in a number of most useful appendices. It is inevitable 
that the author should occasionally in the text express his own 
opinion and that he should draw his own conclusions which are sum- 
marized in a final chapter. It is equally inevitable that some of his 
readers may not agree with the author’s views. However, if they form 
a different opinion it will be on the basis of the facts which Mr. Korol 
has set out for them, unbiased and with great clarity. He has suc- 
ceeded in turning a scholarly study of a complex subject into a most 
readable and indispensable book. K. MENDELSSOHN 


Go Spin You Jade. Studies in the Emancipation of Women. D. L. 
HOBMAN. Watts, 15s. 


‘If there is anything certain in human affairs it is that valuable 
acquisitions are only to be retained by the continuation of the same 
energies which gained them. Things left to themselves inevitably 
decay.” Though used in another connection, these words of John 
Stuart Mill, who incidentally moved the first women’s suffrage 
amendment in the House of Commons, form the unspoken text for 
this book which re-tells the story of the women’s emancipation move- 
ment for a new generation that is often accused of taking equality, 
and persisting inequalities alike, for granted. 

The inequalities are more subtly justified and less openly declared 
these days than at the time from which the title of the book derives, 
but they show a state of mind in the community which can rapidly 
transform latent attitudes into active discrimination in a period of 
social and economic tension. Today occasional sniping shots from 
educational administrators and representatives attack higher educa- 
tion for girls because girls marry and have children and so allegedly 
waste the resources expended on them. (There is a grim humour in 
these attacks for the pre-war generation of women graduates who 
were indiscriminately dismissed on marriage by most employers.) 
Society is ambivalent in its attitude to women’s work outside the 
home, regarding it as something which may be readily turned on in 
times of war and intense national effort and as readily turned off 
when the situation changes. Girls are, therefore at all times, on aver- 
age educated to a lower age and a lower level than boys. Neither 
parents nor the community think added investment worth while. 
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There seems to be no question of the girls’ potentiality at the time of 
the ‘eleven plus’ change. The number of girls passing from the 
primary schools to secondary grammar schools then, by examination, 
is higher than the number of boys, despite the fact that boys are more 
numerous in the population. From the age of fifteen onward, how- 
ever, girls are leaving schoul at a greater rate than boys and are out- 
numbered in the schools at eighteen by nearly two to one. The G.C.E. 
examinations show the same trends. At ‘O’ level in the summer of 
1956 entries by boys outnumbered those of girls by nearly 120,000 
though a lower pass rate was achieved. In the Advanced level exam- 
ination there were more than twice as many boys’ entries as girls’ 
though again a somewhat lower pass rate was reached by the boys. 
Girls’ scholarship entries were less than a quarter of the total and one 
girl was nominated for a scholarship to every three boys. The figures 
for girls going into teacher training colleges and institutes of 
further education (mostly for commercial training) show the destina- 
tion of many of the girls. Far from trying to discourage those who do 
arrive at the university gates it seems as though the aim should be 
to get more there. My own feeling is that it is not necessarily those 
girls of the highest ability potentially who stay the full grammar 
school course and present themselves at the university. Family pres- 
sures and social habits take over the decisions. For a girl to be clever 
often means that she can leave school earlier, for a boy the university 
is seen to offer the way to a lifetime career. It seems then that at ‘O’ 
and ‘A’ levels potential university material is sifting through from the 
girls’ schools into commerce, primary teaching, auxiliary medical 
and junior service posts. One wonders what would become of many 
of our shops, offices and social institutions but for this reinforcement 
with higher-calibred staff at the N.C.O. levels, but the community as 
a whole may eventually be losing on the deal. 

There is a new biological factor in all this which Mrs. Hobman 
touches on in her concluding chapters. As she indicates, earlier 
marriage, planned parenthood, fewer pregnancies, healthier condi- 
tions of motherhood and the increased average life span are reducing 
the child-bearing and rearing period to what the Americans call the 
‘biological interlude’. Neither we nor they have learned how to 
handle this new factor but the total amount of women’s life span 
available for interests outside the family has increased sufficiently 
already for us to ask whether we are not still trying to fit women’s 
education and career-making into a pattern moulded by out-of-date 
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circumstances. More of disciplined intellectual training for the young 
woman and retraining in professional skills for the older woman may 
pay a better bonus to the community, the individual and the family. 
Old habits take a long time dying and because few women will 
escape the experience of being discriminated against at some time in 
their lives, and few men, untaught, can avoid discriminating, it is 
useful to have this book, more for the thought it suggests than for the 
novelty of its contents. It is a simply told chronicle of the lives of a 
number of English women of the past three centuries illustrating 
through these short biographies the history of an important libera- 
tion movement. It is not as detailed, nor as well-written, perhaps, as 
Ray Strachey’s earlier book, The Cause, but it carries the story 
further. It will form a useful introduction to the subject for a new 
generation who may not come across the earlier literature and who 
will find little account of the subject in the conventional histories. 
ENID HUTCHINSON 


Popular Fiction 100 Years Ago. MARGARET DALZIEL. Cohen & West, 
20s. 


Literary critics and historians, for entirely understandable reasons, 
normally ignore bad literature even when it is much more widely read 
than the other kind. This ignorance has a two-way effect. More ob- 
viously it often leads to an opting out from a truly responsible con- 
cern with current cultural problems in the widest sense. But this is in 
some ways the lesser evil, for most intelligent people—even if they are 
literary critics—do in fact have opinions about the broader cultural 
problems of the day, only they are general sociological opinions 
rather than ones they think of as being literary. The less obvious 
result is that by the banishment of bad literature into the field of 
sociology there is kept intact the theory that good literature belongs 
in an entirely different sphere, quite separate. By this means ‘values’ 
are somehow skimmed off from the way people—all the people, not 
some—can and do live and change and these ‘values’ then brought 
back in an idealist role as criteria of literary judgment. The case 
against the basic method and standpoint (I am not talking about 
empirical usefulness or particular insights and judgments) of such 
books as Mrs. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public and Mtr. 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy is just this. — 

Miss Dailziel’s intelligent and well-written study of early Victorian 
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low-level literature is valuable because her aim is more modest and 
her method more thorough and analytical than those we have come 
to associate with this kind of book. A measure of its quality is in the 
author’s rejection of the temptation to make a lot of effective easy 
points about the bad writing she is dealing with. We learn from her 
a great deal about the extent and nature of mass reading-material of 
her period and also of significant changes in it. Like Mrs. Tillotson 
and other recent critics, Miss Dalziel most usefully stresses the differ- 
ences between the entire climate of the eighteen-forties and their 
overhang—the age of Chartism in fact—and that of the fifties and 
sixties, the age of the great Victorian boom: a change fascinatingly 
illustrated in the career of G. W. M. Reynolds, founder of Reynolds’ 
News and a writer as prolific as he was successful. 

With the growth of modern publishing and the gradual increase in 
literacy literature comes more and more into the category of a com- 
modity. The two main objects behind the purveyors of the various 
forms of cheap fiction a hundred years ago, as today, were to make 
money and to propagate certain ideas and attitudes, to say nothing 
of feelings, which suited those who made the money. The money is 
the important thing and perhaps Miss Dalziel, in her preoccupation 
with values, underestimates it a bit, for it is the key to the rest. As for 
the values—which range from those involved in crude sensational- 
ism (though not so crude as Mickey Spillane) to the most didactic 
possible piety—what they have in common is a determination, 
largely no doubt unconscious but not the less consistent, to avoid a 
basic realism of approach to the nature and potentialities of contem- 
porary life. The modern Fabian-conditioned critic tends to be more 
outraged by the escapist aspects of such writing, the invitation to 
wallow in false emotion, than in the false moralism of the more 
‘respectable’ didactic writing. In fact it can well be argued that the 
arousing of extremities of emotion even of a demonstrably undesir- 
able kind—such as the sentimentalities of extreme romantic sex- 
attitudes or the morbid sensationalism surrounding executions—was 
less humanly harmful than the entirely life-denying personal and 
public morality purveyed by the do-gooders who did pretty well out 
of a purified penny press. 

There is one aspect of Miss Dalziel’s excellent book that one would 
wish rather seriously to quarrel with and that is her use, from the 
title onwards, of the word ‘popular’. This use she makes explicit in 
the first sentence of her first chapter: 
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All popular literature is cheap in one sense of the term, and probably 
the major part of its definition is that it can be enjoyed with the mini- 
mum of effort on the part of the reader. 


I think it is time that literary sociologists, critics and everyone con- 
cerned took stock of what they are doing by continually underwrit- 
ing a debasing of the concept of popular culture. What Miss Dalziel 
means by popular fiction is commercial fiction, fiction produced as a 
commodity for the market as opposed to a contribution towards the 
understanding and enrichment of life and its potentialities. The use 
of the word popular in such a context plunges us all deeper into the 
very situation that is deplored, for it draws a veil over real responsi- 
bilities (how comforting it must be to the owners of the Daily Mirror 
and Reveille to be assured that they are merely performing the admir- 
able social function of giving the public what in its deepest heart it 
wants) and makes more difficult the long-term solution. For fiction 
that isn’t popular in the sense of pertaining and belonging to the 
people might as well never have been written. Surely it is the job of 
all those who care about values and standards in both literature and 
life to rescue and put new content into the word popular, not to assist 
in a degradation which is in practice a degradation of us all. 
ARNOLD KETTLE 


Sovereignty. An Inquiry into the Political Good. BERTRAND DE 
JOUVENEL. Translated by J. F. Huntington. C.U.P. 27s. 6d. 


This is a fascinating and vastly rewarding book dealing with some 
of the fundamental problems posed by man in society as a being able 
and eager to co-operate with others in the pursuit of common goals. 
Political science is described by the author as ‘the study of all 
agencies tending to establish and develop the conditions of fruitful 
co-operation between men’, so that political activity is given a wide 
connotation to cover the family, club, and trade union, as much as 
the political party. 

In the author’s view, the health of any society is to be judged very 
largely by the amount of group activity within it, and the freedom 
which matters is the freedom to be able to form new groups which 
can influence events. The efficient functioning of society requires 
numerous individual leaders or ‘duces’ who can initiate group 
activity and inspire the loyalty and efforts of others in a common 
task; together with the concurrent operation of stabilizing elements 
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or ‘reges’ who can cushion, and, to some extent regulate, change, and 
see that undue disturbance is avoided. A delicate balance must be 
observed between social change and social stability, and it is the 
sovereign’s business as chief ‘rex’ to see that the ‘reges’ operate to 
repair the insecurity caused by initiatives, not to preclude them. The 
author considers that the formation of such groups is a natural 
phenomenon, and that what needs studying is less the origin of such 
groups than the goals to which they direct their activity: it is what is 
done that is important, rather than by what authority it is done. What 
are the ends then to which political activity should be directed? It is 
the common good: the promotion of mutual trust, friendliness and 
equity within the society. Justice is an important element in the 
common good, but is not to be equated with it, for justice is not the 
property of any one institution or to be found in any one set of social 
arrangements, but is a quality found in the will of the individual; ‘in 
his firm and unceasing determination to render to every man his due’. 
Equally the common good will not automatically emerge from the 
rule of the majority: majority rule can be as blind to the common 
good as any tyrant unless it is exercised responsibly in an effort to 
ascertain what is for the good of society as a whole. On the other 
hand, the author believes that the citizens as a body will be likely to 
judge best of matters of moral import, and that the trend of collective 
opinion will automatically converge on the true and the just, as con- 
trasted with the more fallible opinion of the individual whose judg- 
ment may be obscured by passion or self-interest. This is because of 
his belief that ‘in the formation of general judgments there is a moral 
self-evidence to which the judgment of men is bound’, and he finds 
the justification for majority rule in the assumption that the decision 
of the majority is likely to embody the public good. He underlines 
correctly the logic of Hobbes in seeing that if liberty is conceived as 
the right of man to follow his own desires without regard to others, 
then nothing but the strongest of powers can maintain society in be- 
ing, and unbridled libertarianism will lead inevitably to tyranny. 
The author describes himself in writing this book as engaged in a 
difficult piece of exploration, and warns us not to expect clear-cut 
conclusions. He has nevertheless been prevailed upon to add a con- 
cluding chapter to this translation of the French original in which he 
seeks to gather together some of the more important strands of his 
argument. I am sure Monsieur de Jouvenel is right in his feeling that 
the value of the book lies less in its positive conclusions than in the 
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analysis of the varying interpretations given in the past to the central 
political notions of sovereignty, liberty and justice which constitutes 
the bulk of this book. Few, if any, among present political writers 
can surpass him here; but the reader who hopes to find in addition 
ideas that will illumine the besetting political perplexities of our own 
day will be disappointed: indeed the author can find no valid justifi- 
cation of our representative form of government except a theological 
one. It may be, and in fact is, interesting to recall that in the past 
everything was so much easier politically when man believed in a 
Divine order and earthly authority was held as a trust from God, but 
these days are no more, and the problem that confronts is rather how 
to make democracy viable in the actual climate of opinion today. If 
majority rule can be justified only on the postulate of some natural 
light operating to enable men as a body to see more clearly than men 
as individuals what is right, then we might well feel despondent about 
its future. But is it necessary to postulate this? Is not representative 
government more correctly seen as embodying the pragmatic belief 
that in the articulation and discussion of opinion from all sections of 
a community, it will be possible to arrive at the policy most nearly 
approximating to the interests of the society seen as a whole at that 
time? Given the author’s premisses, the logic of his argument is 
impeccable. It is his premisses that must be questioned. 

This preoccupation with the theological justification of democracy 
inhibits the author from attempting to assess the relevance for today, 
of the key concepts of the political theorists of the past. Traditional 
theory speaks of the sovereignty of Parliament, of policy decisions 
being taken as the result of the ventilation and exchange of views of 
the people’s representatives in Parliament, but does not political 
theory need to be reformulated in the light of the growing tendency 
for important policy decisions to be taken outside Parliament, e.g. 
Suez, and of the increasing artificiality and ineffectualness of so many 
parliamentary debates? Can a government be content with the minor 
role assigned to it by Monsieur de Jouvenel as arbitrator of com- 
peting power groups within the country? I do not doubt the tremen- 
dous seminal value of the author’s central concept of group-building, 
nor the brilliance of his analysis of the great political ideas of the 
past, but where is the bridge that will carry the reader from a re 
quickened awareness and understanding of the past to a fuller and 
more realistic conception of the problems of the present? 

MURIEL COLLIER 
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